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A School is a place where 
young people~of any 
agee»come together to 


RESEARCH educate themselves and 
SERVICE each other with the help 
of good teachers. 
LEADERSHIP 


—Ambrose L. Suhrie (Rho) 
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The Ideals of Phi Delta Kappa 


Service—— 





Leadership} | 


—— 





In emphasizing the nobility and dignity of effort in this great social activity and in con- 
formity with the three aspects, professional, fraternal and honorary, Phi Delta Kappa shall 
endeavor to make three ideals dynamic in itself as an organization and in the professional lives 
of its members: Research both in and out of the universities so that problems may be understood 
and difficulties scientifically solved; Service as an expression of the unselfish desire to render 
the results of training of real benefit to humanity; and Leadership as an encouragement of 
constant professional growth so that individual fitness for larger service may result.—Phi Delta 


Kappa Constitution. 


oo urns: 


Research 


“Without it (research) our service will be 
mediocre. Bear in mind that you are 
responsible for your share in this task. It 
may not be large, but it is by the slow 
accumulation of new truths and small dis- 
coveries that great results will be accom- 
plished. Practice research, and in your daily 
efforts preserve a mind open to the results 
of all worthy experimentation. Be ready 
to share with your fellow workers whatever 
new truths you may have discovered.’’- 


Phi Delta Kappa Ritual. 


One of the cardinal principles of Phi 
Delta Kappa is research, and emphasis has 
been placed upon this as one of the guiding 
principles since its organization. Then what 
can we say in a few words which will be of 
value to those already steeped in the doc- 
trine of research, and to some of us who have 
so recently lived through a period. of the 
preparation of a doctor’s thesis which 
requires the deepest kind of research? 

Perhaps a word will be in place. Research 
accounts for advance in scientific thought, 
and it is well known that there are two 
kinds of scientific research upon which 
progress in thought depends; namely re- 
search in pure and applied science. Educa- 
tion and the application of its principles are 
in the field of applied science. This field of 
applied science has advanced to the point 
in its technique that no defense or apology 
need be made for it at the present time. 
Research in this field of applied science has 
lived beyond the experimental stage. It is 


at least a vigorous youth with all the noise 
and bluster characteristic of that age. 

In the field of scientific research in the 
social outcomes of education, however, we 
are still in need of apology. We must 
actually defend the scientific study of the 
social outcomes of education. It is wholly 
dignified now to talk of social activities, 
social method, socializing the school, and 
all the other social things characteristic of 
the present educational writings and prac- 
tice but we are not inclined seriously to 
undertake active research into the meaning 
of these terms, as applied to social changes, 
social improvement and social reconstruc- 
tion. 

Let us take an example. We hear much 
talk of the need of Junior high school 
organization and method. I am in essential 
agreement with this point of view. But 
what is the real advantage of this form of 
organization over other forms? We don’t 
know; we guess. Our guess undoubtedly 
will prove to be the right one as is usual in 
the history of such matters. But why con- 
tinue to guess? Why not undertake some 
actual research into the value of student 
activities, junior high school organization, 
the Dalton or the Winnetka plan and the 
like? Why not discover whether these 
“fads” in education really contribute to 
the reduction of juvenile and adult crime, 
the improvement of health and the effec- 
tiveness of civic learning? 

But you will say that we have undertaken 
research. We know, for instance that 
children learn more algebra, more history, 
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more language, in fact more of all the con- 
ventional subjects, when we regard the 
social factors in educational organization 
and method, but really a socially-minded 
individual cannot be much concerned with 
this sort of an outcome. The social student 
(that is the student who is seeking to deter- 
mine how and to what extent any particular 
type of activity, method or organization 
in the school affects the capacity of the 


individual in his relationships outside of 


school; namely, in his family, in his com- 
munity, and as a citizen) we simply do not 
know and little scientific interest seems to 
be displayed in the matter. 

Then there is just one point that we need 
to emphasize here and that we would like 
to give as much emphasis as possible. We 
should like to urge Phi Delta Kappans who 
are interested in research, and they all are, 
to turn their attention to this new and 
unexplored field of scientific research, 
whether they are interested in the division 
of elementary, secondary, normal or college 
education. Herein lies the greatest promise 
and hope for the future-—Dr. E. George 
Payne, Rho Year Book, 1926. 


Suggestions for Beginners 


I. Getting Started. 

1. Catch the spirit of research. This is 
to want to be a producer as well as a con- 
sumer of knowledge. 

2. List problems that you would like to 
investigate. 

3. Narrow your list to four or five of the 
most promising problems. 

4, Analyze your two or three most prom- 
ising ones. 

5. Sketch the available studies along the 
lines of your choices. 

6. Make a tentative bibliography for each. 

7. Decide whether there is probably work 
still needing to be done on your problems. 

8. Decide the relative feasibility of your 
various problems. 

9. Select the problem best suited to you 
in the light of 7 and 8 above. 

10. Read the available studies 
and start a permanent bibliography. 

11. Decide on the phase of your problems 
for which you will seek new data or new 
interpretations. 

12. List suggestions and have a definite 
place in which to deposit them. 


closely 


II. Making Progress. 
1. Outline your study in large headings, e.g. 


Statement of problem selected for 
research. 
Summary of previous related studies. 
Method to be employed. 
Sources of data. 
Etc. 

2. Use your filing device to keep a rough 
organization of your notes, bibliography, 
leads, etc. 

3. Record further suggestions as they 
come to you. It is important “‘to mind your 
hunches.” Otherwise some of your best 
lines of progress may be lost. 

4. Become familiar with the “tools” of 
research. This is no longer an especially 
difficult undertaking. Such a book as 
Statistical Method in Educational Measure- 
ment by Otis affords a very readable ac- 
count of the nature and uses of the essen- 
tials of statistical procedure. You need 
these “‘tools’’ whether the contribution of 
your research is to be mainly the new data 
you gather or a new interpretation of the 
data that others have gathered. 

5. Associate with research workers. Make 
it a rule to see and be with those who are 
endeavoring to contribute. 


6. Attend summer school. Research is 


now definitely provided for, in groups and 


by individual conference. Even if you can- 
not attend the entire session, you will be 
helped by the associations and conferences 
of a shorter period. 

7. Read records of progress in education. 
The better education books refer to research 
studies. The magazines that give prefer- 
ence to records of research studies are: 
The Journal of Educational Research, The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Teachers 
College Record, The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, School Review. 

8. Correspond with research workers. 
Write to each other of your progress and 
problems; and write to your research 
adviser. 

9. Begin to organize your materials. 
Follow some standard guide as Monroe and 
Johnson’s Reporting Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Illinois. 

10. Submit evidence of your progress 
frequently. Do not think that you need 
to wait until you have done your best on 
a piece of work before getting suggestions. 
Just tell your adviser the state you consider 
your study to be in and he will react to it 
accordingly.—C. W. Payne, Pi 104, Pi 
News Letter. 
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Points oF HELP FoR BEGINNERS 
IN RESEARCH 


Perhaps the most common error that is 
made by beginners in research is that of 
attempting a problem that is too extensive 
and too complex. The student of educa- 
tional psychology or of individual differ- 
ences invariably wishes to solve the problem 
of heredity versus environment as the main 
casual factor of mental endowment, and 
this in a very arbitrary and speculative 
manner. Where a problem occasionally is 
decided upon which obviously would need 
experimentation in its solution, the student 
seems perfectly satisfied that quotations 
from his own experience or a description of 
a single case as evidence would suffice. 

These and other errors in an endeavor to 
undertake investigations of a scientific 
character grow out of a condition that not 
only vitiates true scientific procedure but 
makes progress in research an absolute 
impossiblity for the person who is the victim 
of it. This condition is lack of orientation 
in the field in which the individual desires to 
work. The first concern of the research 
worker should be to inform himself thor- 
oughly concerning (a) the general specu- 
lative and descriptive literature; (b) the 
major experiments that have been com- 
pleted, with special attention to methods 
and technique adopted; (c) the stage of prog- 
ress arrived at in that field of investigation 
(genuine research should strive for a con- 
tinuation or extension, not a mere hap- 
hazard and accidental procedure); (d) a 
critical analysis of the results obtained and 
conclusions arrived at; (€) an appreciation 
of the suggestions made in the studies 
reviewed. It is a knowledge of this sort 
that will cause the individual to know 
where to start his investigation of the phase 


of his field of study which needs to be 
investigated and where he could most 
profitably make a contribution in terms of 
technique or collaboration of previous 
findings, or a completely new development. 


A second important consideration for the 
beginner is that he should keep in mind 
that he is not called upon to say the last 
word in the field of his investigation. This 
is so frequently the case with the beginner. 
He feels that his work is of no merit unless 
he can claim complete demonstration or 
verification. As a consequence of this 
attitude he is inclined to draw unwar- 
ranted conclusions from very meager data. 
Apparently insignificant discovery or dem- 
onstration is of much greater value if the 
logic of the argument and the method of 
experimentation merits just that simple 
conclusion. It is at this point that a study 
of the conclusions drawn by other investi- 
gators is so thoroughly profitable. The 
student will find himself at liberty to test 
the logic of the author’s statements and in 
this way he will, without a doubt, realize 
the necessity for suspended judgment and 
modest conclusion. 


Finally, the beginner in research should 
be fearless of the outcome of his experi- 
mentation. Here, too, many investigators 
still feel that they have to grind an axe. 
When their experiments do not substantiate 
their preconceived ideas, the results are 
seldom published or made known. An 
attitude that is marked with open minded- 
ness almost to the extent of fearlessness is a 
genuine asset with the beginner in research 
as it becomes the very earmark of genuine 
research with the experienced worker.— 
A. S. Raubenheimer, Alpha-Epsilon News 
Letter. 


Service 


‘Ever bear in mind the great actual and 
potential value of your effort and its large 
importance to humanity and the state. 
We are busy in a work whose contributions 
to society are large, meaningful, vitally 
necessary and genuine. Ours is an unselfish 
offering of undoubted value, and the sphere 
of our activity is above the petty bickerings 
and baseness of competitive industrialism. 
Freed from commercial incentives our 
rewards will be as great as our service is 
sincere and efficient.”—Phi Delta Kappa 
Ritual. 


The need for service—efficient, well 
directed, and altruistic service—is_ the 
justification of all of our great professions 
and the prompter of all worthy professional 
endeavor. 

The late Russell Conwell used to say that 
almost any corner grocery store owner 
could become a millionaire in thirty years 
by giving efficient and devoted service, 
always and without exception, to all of his 
customers, the poor as well as the rich, the 
unworthy as well as the worthy. 

In the world of business the unfailing 
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reward for service is a growing and ever 
increasing competence. In the practice of 
any one of our professions the reward of 
service is a deepening and an ever increasing 
affection for all to whom we give an unselfish 
ministry—a ministry that is free from any 
thought of the measure of our recompense 
in material things. 

It should be easy for a teacher to become 
a billionaire in less than half of thirty years. 
The profession of teaching is the most 
favored, it seems to me, of all forms of 
human ministry in the opportunity it 
affords for the spiritual enrichment through 
human fellowship of all who come into this 
profession with a proper appreciation of its 
privileges—that is to all who come into it 
not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give themselves up whole-heartedly, 
enthusiastically and devotedly to unselfish 
service. 

Every teacher who is worthy of his 
calling is far less concerned about how men 
shall be fed, clothed and sheltered, impor- 
tant as these things are, than he is about 
safeguarding for our children’s children the 
spiritual inheritance which should be their 
birthright. He is concerned that they shall 
have wholesome companionship, competent 
instruction, sound counsel, safe guidance 
and a fair chance to find useful work to do 
and to develop the power to perform it 
efficiently and to engage in it happily. He 
is far more anxious to be worth a million 
dollars to every child who comes under his 
influence than he is to accumulate for him- 
self a million dollars in property. In the 
language of Horace Mann he would “be 
ashamed to die until he has won some great 
victory for humanity’—and more par- 
ticularly for the children. He realizes their 


dependence not only for guidance but for 

the stimulus to high and worthy endeavor. 

He studies the means at hand for providing 

this stimulus. He takes a personal interest 

in every child committed to him for guid- 
ance and help. He feels an especial pride 
in fully meeting his obligations for service 
to those who can make no equivalent return. 
In the spirit of the greatest of all teachers 
he has come to give his very life, if need be, 
for the indifferent, the incapable and even 
the unworthy. He finds his supreme satis- 
faction in the service of others. His pro- 
fessional service may take the form of 
class-room teaching, of educational super- 
vision or administration, of research, of 
textbook preparation, or it may take any 
of a hundred other less conventional forms 
of highly specialized educational service, 

every one of which constitutes some im- 

portant aspect of the human ministry of 

teaching.—Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Rho 

Year Book, 1926. 

Service is the third of the Trinity which 
is best realized 
W-H-E-N 

S-cience and art unite. 

E-ducation reconciles the 
institutional ideals. 

R-ight living is based upon the formation 
of a certain character. 

V-alient men shall wield the scepter of 
righteousness. 

I-ntelligent participation in every social 
activity shall be the end and aim of 
education. 

C-urriculae shall be made to fit the child. 

E-ternal vigilance shall be the watchword 
of every educator.—W. J]. Klopp, Presi- 
dent of Alpha-Epsilon. 


individual and 


Leadership 


“With the coming of trained men into the 
field of education planning a life of educa- 
tional service, arises hope of a professional- 


ization of our calling. It is our sincere 
belief that education cannot but gain 
tremendously from permanent effort and 
definite preparation.—Leadership as an 
encouragement of constant professional 
growth so that individual abe for larger 
service may result.”"—Phi Delta Kappa 
Ritual. 

The leadership for which Phi 
Kappa stands is not determined by 


Delta 
the 


size of one’s following. Phi Delta Kappa 
stands for leadership that is acclaimed 
because of accomplishment values. Such 
leadership is usually not spectacular. Above 
and beyond the social factor are the factors 
that make for safe and constructive guid- 
ance. True leadership implies vision, mo- 
tive, and carefully directed activity. It 
implies deliberation based upon sound 
facts and principles—a mind that thinks 
straight through a problem and does not 
fly off on a tangent. It calls for courage to 
press on ahead of others and lead the way 
Allen M. Ruggles, Alpha-Alpha. 
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Leadership implies oversight and direc- 
tion of effort, analysis of work to be done, 
definition of aims and purposes, the setting 
up of goals and standards, determination 
of means and methods and selection and 
management of agencies. The leader is 
concerned not only with what goes on 
within the school, or system of schools, but 
also with the relation of the school, 
system, to the community which it serves, 
and the place and function of education in 
relation to the other activities and interests 
of modern life.— John W. Withers. 


The members of this fraternity who 
aspire to leadership must be more than 
students. They will possess wise solutions 
to common problems, but they must add 
sympathy, force and vigor. The native hue 
of resolution must not be sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought. They must 
laugh and weep, have hobbies and enthu- 
siasms, be courageous enough to make 
mistakes and be bold enough to form con- 
victions for which they are willing to fight. 
A rapier-like intellect does not cut unless 
it has strength behind it.”—W. W. Charters. 


In the trinity of Phi Delta Kappa’s 


ideals stands leadership and as true Phi 
Delta Kappans we must work and live for 


educational leadership. More than ever 
before in the history of modern civilization 
the world needs leaders today. Our Re- 
public must have safe leadership for safe 
leadership is essential to popular govern- 
ment. The people must be wisely guided 
and the leaders must be leaders of courage, 
intelligence and of devotion to the people’s 
interest. The destiny of the Republic lies 
in the hands of the educational leaders. 
It is upon these educational leaders that the 


future of the free democratic institutions of 


America and the welfare of our national life 
depend. It has been said that the progress 
of America from one generation to another 
has been determined by the capacity of the 
public schools of our land to see the national 
needs. The public school will see these 
needs in the proper light only if the proper 
individuals are the leaders of educational 
thought. A mighty system of education 
has been evolved and the leaders in educa- 
tion must make it responsive to the great 
needs of the nation; it must justify its 
existence by producing faithful, loyal and 
honest American citizens.—James Mussatti 
(Editor) 4/pha-Epsilon News Letter. 


Educational progress is conditioned by 
the investment of talent in those enter- 
prises which promote group welfare. The 
leader must possess vision, initiative, in- 
telligence and understanding. He must 
know the route; he must point the way; 
he must be genuinely interested in his 
fellows; he must work with them toward 
mutually agreed upon goals; but above all, 
he must intelligently appreciate those 
motives which impel action and result in 
favorable group response. 

Those men and women are truly leaders 
who arouse in others that fullest expression 
of their native endowments of abstract, 
social, and motor intelligence which results 
in the enjoyment of healthful living, the 
advancement of science, the minimizing of 
drudgery and poverty, the appreciation of 
nature, literature, and art, and the profit- 
able employment of leisure time. True 
leadership, thus, demands primarily the 
ability to stimulate others to the highest 
self expression consistent with social prog- 
ress.—Frank C. Touton, Alpha-Epsilon News 
Letter. 


The word leadership is used in many 
senses, for pioneering, guidance, eminence, 
authority and even personal aggressiveness. 
Those who have pushed out beyond others 
in exploration, discovery, invention or 
management are called leaders. Those who 
mould the thoughts or direct the actions of 
men are leaders. To those who are in com- 
mand of armies or governments or private 
organizations we also give the name. It is 
popularly extended to those who stand out 
from the ranks in any field, who have 
achieved greater knowledge or wealth or 
distinction’of any kind, as when we speak 
of the leading merchants or the leading 
families. 

These uses may not all be well-conceived, 
but they have something in common, and 
to trace it may help us to an understanding 
of the elements of all leadership. Even in 
the case of self-assertion there is a hint of 
the possibility of leadership, for in aggres- 
sive individualities we feel an element of 
strength, a suggestion of dominance. This 
positive quality, a confidence in oneself and 
in the thesis one maintains, is perhaps the 
most universal and appealing trait in a 
leader—even though it be the most prim- 
itive. A commanding voice, an authoritative 
gesture, even a sturdy presence is a point 
d’appui for the hesitant and inspires con- 
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fidence. It is difficult not to believe the 
man who believes in himself. Great leaders 
have invariably had this quality. Faith in 
the leader is the basis of all discipleship, but 
underlying this has been the faith of the 
leader, absolute conviction in the worth of 
the cause for which he stands. 

But this is only the subjective attitude 
of leadership; it needs also an objective 
basis. The most elementary and intelligible 
form of this is achievement. It is the 
manifestation of power and marks the man 
to be imitated. Through his very accom- 
plishment he becomes a leader by setting 
others an example. He has found the way 
or achieved the end which all are seeking. 
The successful man stimulates and aids all 
whom his achievement affects. For the 
struggle to excel is universal. We are all 
rivals and competitors—of our fellows and 
of our own past—and the deeds of other 
men are not only examples to us but are 
among the strongest stimuli to action which 
we know. To achieve is thus in itself to be 
a leader. It guides and it incites those who 
are working with the same materials and 
moving in a common direction. 

Example, however, is not leadership in 
the true sense of the term. The intelligent 
aspirant finds in the work of his predecessor 
or superior a stimulus to effort and an 
indication of the way to follow, as failures 
show him what to avoid. Example is a 
sign-post which one may read and so find 
his way. But leadership i is much more than 
this. Achievement is a positive but only 
partial condition of it. The dumb and 
inarticulate worker who can only point to 
what he has done is not a leader. He must 
be conscious of the method of his action as 
well as of its results. Without this turning 
of the mind back upon itself in order to 
understand its own action, the imitator will 
forever be left to his own initiative and 
resources in the mastering of his problem. 
To succeed is not enough; the leader must 
know how and why he succeeded. Other- 
wise, what he has done remains inexplicable 
even to himself. It is a gift, genius, inspi- 
ration—a thing miraculous. To be demon- 
strated, even to be rationally repeated, it 
must be analyzed into its constituents, its 
pattern or design made out, the order and 
relation of its elements comprehended. 
This known, the thing may be put together 
again, the operation repeated, the system 
reconstructed. A knowledge of the factors 
of one’s problem and of the principles which 





determine it makes one a master of it in a 
sense never attained by those who succeed 
blindly or empirically. 

Practical achievement is_ invariably 
grounded in conformity to these conditions 
and laws, whether recognized or not. A 
knowledge of them is the rational basis of 
intelligent control in relation to all forces 
and operations. To practical success one 
must add understanding if he is to lead. 
Knowledge may not constitute leadership, 
but leadership is impossible without it. 
Knowledge, in this sense, is a productive 
principle rather than a result. It is the 
attitude of the truth-seeker—the mind 
conscious of a problem, eager for its solu- 
tion and provided with technical means for 
attacking it. The leader is thus the pioneer, 
the explorer, the productive scholar. To 
have in one this living principle of progress— 
not only to know one’s field thoroughly but 
to be profoundly interested in its develop- 
ment and to be actively contributing to its 
extension is, from this side, the essence of 
leadership. 

But without something added, knowledge 
like achievement, is insufficient. It is a 
means to leadership but does not constitute 
it. The word expresses the thing. To be 
a leader one must lead. The figure is direct 
and simple. It is taken from the physical 
act of guiding those who do not know the 
way. Leadership is knowledge placed at 
the service of others. The leader must be 
familiar with the path, the guide with the 
neighborhood, the teacher with his subject. 
Without this equipment one cannot take a 
friend about the city, or show the operation 
of a machine, or demonstrate any process. 
One cannot answer questions or make 
explanations without it. Leadership, how- 
ever, is not the possession of knowledge— 
the status of the expert or authority—but 
just this social utilization of it. It is the 
union of scholarship and service. In 
essence leadership is the conception of all 
personal achievement as a contribution to 
the common spiritual inheritance shown in 
the continuous endeavor to make it intellig- 
ible and available. The leader is the sharer, 
not content to possess the truth but eager 
to make it known, not satisfied with his 
achievement until it has been made a com- 
mon possession. He conceives himself as a 
trustee, holding his knowledge, his experi- 
ence, his power, on behalf of the world. 
The leader is he who guides others in the 
way he has trod, makes them acquainted 
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with the methods he has formulated and 
shares with them the results he has achieved. 

One further thing, however, is needful. 
The informed bystander points out the way, 
but the leader goes with those whom he 
guides. He is in the moving stream and 
shares its fortunes. Primus inter pares he is 
one of the band of explorers, a member of 
the expedition into the unknown which he 
heads. The merely successful man rests in 
his achievement, the commander gives 
orders to his subordinates, the expert 
demonstrates and instructs. These are all, 
each in his way, detached, superior, alien. 
But between the leader and his followers 
there is always fellowship. He is a partici- 
pant as well as a representative. Upon his 
identification rests his understanding and 
his power. 

For the leader is essentially one with 
those whom he leads. He is that greater, 
more complete self of each, the conception 
of which 1s the groundwork of all striving 
after the ideal. He is the embodiment of 
their aspirations and the justification of 


their hopes. He is beyond and above them, 
but of the same stuff with themselves, and 
has reached the heights by the way they 
are treading. In following the true leader 
one is always following one’s own star. 
In this lies the secret of that tremendous 
power to lift men out of themselves and 
make them achieve the seemingly miracu- 
lous which the world’s great leaders have 
possessed. They not only pointed the way 
and symbolized or expressed the objective, 
but, communicating to them something of 
their own fire and genius, inspired their 
followers with such confidence in their 
ability to achieve it that they became 
unconquerable and irresistible. 


In sum, the elements of leadership are 
faith, achievement, knowledge, service and 
fellowship. In the proportion in which we 
possess them, fused into a single force, 
directed with insight and _ steadfastness, 
and devoted to the advancement of human 
welfare, will our influence be ‘an enduring 
power for good.—Dr. Robert MacDougall, 
Rho Year Book, 1926. 
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The Significance of Membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa 





An Initiation Address 
Lewis W. Williams 


I congratulate you upon your election to 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa. More 
than six thousand men have taken the oath 
of allegiance which you have just assumed. 
Of these, between fifty-two hundred and 
fifty-three hundred were last year in good 
standing. Among them, almost without 
exception, are the outstanding leaders in 
education of our day. They have made 
and are making notable contributions to 
this great field. 

You have been chosen for membership 
in this group for two reasons: First, because 
we believe Phi Delta Kappa can help you, 
and second, because we believe you can 
make a contribution to Phi Delta Kappa, 
its aims and ideals. Association with mem- 
bers of this group, emphasis upon and 
application of, our aims and ideals, should 
develop you and in turn make it possible 
for you to be a vital force in the organiza- 
tion. 

May I now call your attention to the 
three phases of our fraternity—the social, 
the honorary, and the professional. The 
meeting this evening is a good illustration 
of the first. Regular meetings of the group, 
educational meetings of all kinds, and 
occasional social gatherings afford this im- 
portant part of our development. In the 
next place, it is certainly an honor to belong 
to a group enrolling leaders and workers 
devoted to our ideals. I trust you will in 
no way underestimate what it means to be 
selected from a large group of undergradu- 
ates and graduates and awarded this honor. 
However, important as these things are, I 
believe our chief reason for existence as a 
fraternity is bound up in the third phase— 
the professional. Our real function is to 


make education a profession and see to it 
that it becomes foremost among professions. 
Only in this way can we really justify our 
existence. 


I now wish to call your attention to the 
three avenues by which you can play your 
part. Our aims and ideals are Research, 
Service, and Leadership. Doubtless in 
your graduate work, you are interested in 
research. Will you promise to carry its 
spirit out into your work when you leave 
i university? Some of us seem to think 
the university environment is the only 
place for research. On the contrary, the 
many fields of education outside the uni- 
versity offer virgin opportunities. Do not 
let the routine of your work stifle the 
research spirit. Let the problems of your 
work furnish the basis and, either alone or 
by co-operation with some university leader, 
be true to this ideal. Service is the founda- 
tion stone of all professions, especially 
education. Therefore, let it be for you— 
not a momentary passion or an idle dream— 
rather a guiding star which will lead you 
on and on. You will never lack for oppor- 
tunity—it is only for you to will to serve. 
Finally, are you willing to lead? By virtue 
of your training, by virtue of your selection 
for membership in this organization, you 
are a chosen few. This means that poten- 
tially you are leaders. Will you live up to 
this responsibility? You will meet many 
influences which tend to make you average. 
However, vindicate our judgment of you 
and be found among the foremost in your 
work. Again I congratulate you, not only 
for what Phi Delta Kappa may mean for 
you, but also for what you may achieve for 
education. 








A Memorial to One of the Foremost 
Educators of America 


(See PHI DELTA KAPPAN, December, 1926) 
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The Place of the Continuation School in the Vocational 
Educational Program* 


Stanley Twitchell (Alpha-Lambda) 


Some time back near the beginning of 
things, education was a natural process— 
it was largely vocational. Gradually, as 
the human family got its head above the 
tides of dire necessity, the natural activ- 
ities became more complicated, the wise 
utterances of the sages too numerous and 
too involved to be transmitted by simple 
folk lore. Thus schooling began, an arti- 
ficial process related to learning as hot 
house treatment is related to plant growth. 
So came Grecian culture and later the 
Renaissance. 

Education in the American colonies was 
mostly of the vocational sort except that 
leading to the profession. And even these 
may be considered vocational. 

Complications increased. The onset of 
progress demanded artificial education for 
all phases of human life, until schooling has 
become extremely popular. A damaging 
superstition has also been revived and 
cultivated; namely, the belief that physical 
labor is beneath the dignity of important 
citizens. 

A division is apparent in artificial educa- 
tion. The so-called classical side of the 
house sometimes forgetting the days when 








it was a hard-working and _ purposeful 
vocationalist, forgetting that it is often 
that now, turns aside with satisfied super- 
iority. The utilitarian side of the house, 
less securely established in ancient tradi- 
tions and at times somewhat crude as well 
as vigorous, has demanded and received its 
share of responsibility. 

The first side has insisted upon serving 
salads to all regardless of appetites, capaci- 
ties, individual needs or pocketbooks. 

The success of the second side is due to 
its willingness to serve substantial dishes 
variable as to kind and quality. 

The salad eaters and the beef eaters we 
shall always have with us and many are 
they who like both. So our educational 
hot house must provide for all. “Until,” 
as Professor Arthur Dean says, ‘anybody 
may go to school at any time in most any 
place for any subject that he may be in 
need of.” So the Continuation School is a 
step in that direction to bring about 
such a condition. One small lunch counter 
where one, who as by choice or from neces- 
sity left the table early, may stop a moment 
during the busy week for a bit of whatever 
suits his peculiar needs. 


Beginning of Manual Training in the United States* 


Frank A. Edlund (Alpha-Lambda) 


The year 1876 marks the beginning of 
real interest in manual training as a school 
subject in the United States. This begin- 
ning was due largely to the woodwork dis- 

played at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia by Victor Della-Vos. Presi- 
dent John D. Runkle of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was so convinced 
of the value of the subject that he intro- 
duced it into his institution. Since the 
system of manual training that President 
Runkle introduced came from Russia, it 
was called the Russian system of manual 
training. 

Although the Russian system rendered 
great service in drawing the attention of 
educational leaders to the possibilities of 
manual work in education, it was criticized 
as a “series of useless exercises.””’ Under 


*The above sketches by brothers Edlund and Twitchell are summaries of addresses recently given in 
Alpha*sLambda Chapter meeting, on the general subject of “Problems in the Field of Vocational Education. 


criticism of this sort it yielded to the Sloyd 
system which had its origin in Sweden. 
This system embodied the point of view 
that the articles made should be_ both 
useful and educational from the point of 
view of skill acquirement and_ related 
knowledge. 

After Technology had adopted manual 
training, Dr. C. M. Woodward opened the 
St. Louis Manual Training School in 1879. 
The first public school to have manual 
training was in 1884 in the city of Baltimore. 
This was followed by its introduction in 
the city of New York in June, 1887. In 
July, 1888, Gustaf Larsson brought the 
work to Boston, where he established the 
Sloyd Training School for teachers. From 
that time on manual training was generally 

(Continued on page 113) 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF THE 


The Relative Value of the 
and of the Old-Time and 


J. D. Heilman 


There are many criteria for determining 
the value of a test or an examination, but 
most of them may be classed under three 
very important criteria. These are: (1) 
The content of the test should measure 
abilities which are in harmony with the most 
worthwhile educational objectives. (2) 
The abilities which the examination is 
designed to measure, it should measure 
accurately. (3) It should be possible to 
interpret the scores or the results of the 
measurements in terms of practical im- 
portance. 

According to our second criterion, the 
abilities which a test is designed to measure, 
it should measure accurately. The accuracy 
with which a test measures is dependent 
upon several factors. One of these is, the 
conditions under which the test is given. 
These conditions are carefully controlled 
in the standardized educational test by 
rather elaborate directions for giving the 
tests. Explanations are made where they 


are required by the nature of the test; all 


of the materials for taking the test are 
furnished, thus avoiding delays and the 
disturbing element of copying the test 
questions; the time is kept uniform for each 
group, and is usually so short as not to 
allow any one to complete the test; even 
the examiner is told in some detail how to 
proceed, what to do and what not to do. 
Now all of this is very different with the 
other types of tests. The conditions under 
which they are given vary greatly. One 
teacher talks almost continuously during 
the examination while another keeps silent; 
one emphasizes accuracy and another speed; 
one teacher explains and tells the children 
how to proceed while another does not do 
these things; and one teacher allows twice 
as much time as another for the children to 
complete the test. Because in the adminis- 
tration of the educational test all of these 
conditions are kept practically uniform 
from group to group they are far more 
accurate measuring instruments than the 
new and the traditional examination. 

A second factor upon which the accuracy 
of measurement depends is the arrangement 
of the materials of the test. In the stand- 
ardized educational test the materials are 
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Standard Educational Test 
New-Type Examinations* 
(Alpha-Mu) 


so arranged as to make the scoring very 
objective. Different individuals scoring 
the same paper obtain almost the same 
results. Very little depends upon the 
nature of the individual who does the 
scoring. This objectivity in the scoring of 
educational tests is dependent not only 
upon the arrangement of the materials of 
the test but also upon the directions for 
scoring which accompany the test. These 
directions give instructions for the scoring 
of each item of the test. They regulate the 
matter of partial credits for items partly 
correct and partly complete as well as the 
amount of credit to be assigned to each 
correct item. In these matters the new 
examination is not very much inferior to 
the standardized test, but the old-time 
examination is very deficient in them. 

The arrangement of the materials in the 
papers of the old-time examination is such 
that teachers are unable to discriminate 
between different grades of merit. As 
there are usually no rules for scoring, teach- 
ers differ widely in the amount of credit or 
penalty they assign to any fact or error in a 
given item of the examination. Thus in 
arithmetic some teachers may give full 
credit only if the answer is right, while 
others give full credit if the method alone 
is correct, not penalizing the child for 
inaccuracies in the computations. Teachers 
in scoring the traditional examination paper 
also differ in their standards of severity and 
leniency. The scientific investigation of 
the marking of the old-time examination 
paper has been sufficiently extensive to 
prove that the process is very subjective, 
excepting such instances as spelling, some 
types of arithmetic papers and replies to 
questions calling for such specific facts as 
dates and names of places or persons. 
However, objectivity is frequently not 
found where it might be expected. Thus 
in arithmetic some teachers give partial 
credits for problems partly right or partly 
complete while others give credit only for 
the correct answer. Some give credit for 
the correct principle, some for neatness and 
some for the arrangement of the steps in the 
solution of the problem, while some give 
credit for all of these factors and some do 


*An initiation thesis presented on occasion of the chapter installation. 
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not give credit for any of them. This diver- 
sity of procedure is largely responsible for 
the large variations in the scoring of the 
old-time examination paper. 

To express the inaccuracy of marking 
the old-time examination paper more con- 
cretely, I am giving a brief report of the 
studies of Starch and Elliot on this subject. 
In order to determine the teacher’s ability 
to score an examination paper, Starch took 
an examination paper in english from each 
of two pupils who were completing their 
first year’s work in english in the high 
school, and had exact reproductions made 
of these papers by means of plates. These 
reproductions were sent to 142 teachers of 
first-year english in high schools with 
the request that they mark them according 
to the standards and practices of their 
respective schools. The percentile system 
of grading was used. Similar studies were 
made of final examination papers in geom- 
etry and history. The geometry paper 
was graded by 116 teachers with unusual 
care and the history paper by 70 teachers. 

The true value of one of the papers in 
english was 88%. The difference between 
the lowest and the highest mark assigned 
was 34%. If the 14 lowest and the 4 
highest marks were not considered, the 
idftrtnte between the lowest and the 
highest remaining marks was still 8%. 
The true value of the other paper in english 
was 80%. The difference between the 
highest and the lowest mark was 48%, and 
the difference between the highest and the 
lowest of the middle 14 of the marks was 
10%. Twenty-two out of 142 teachers 
who graded the paper did not give it a 
passing mark, although its true value was 
5% above passing. The scoring of the 
geometry and history papers was almost 
twice as inaccurate as that of the papers 
in english. 

Ben D. Wood reports the following inci- 
dent in the scoring of history papers at 
Columbia University. One of the expert 
readers assigned to the marking of examina- 
tion papers in history, after scoring a few 
papers, wrote out for his own convenience. 
what he considered model answers to the 
questions. By some mischance, the model 
examination paper fell into the hands of 
another expert reader, who graded it as 
one of the student’s papers. The mark he 
assigned it was below passing. In accord- 
ance with the custom this paper was graded 
by a number of other expert readers, in 


order to make sure that it was properly 
marked. The marks assigned to it by these 
readers varied from 40 to 90. 

The scoring of the traditional examina- 
tion paper might be made more objective 
by using the sorting method and by aver- 
aging the marks of several scorers. The 
only objection to this plan is that it is 
expensive and time consuming. The scoring 
might also be made more objective by 
adopting rules for scoring. F. J. Kelly 
tried this plan and found that the scores of 
the sixth-grade teachers agreed with those 
of an expert judge in only 5.5% of the cases, 
when no rules were adopted, but he found 
that they agreed in 63.5% of the cases after 
rules for scoring had been assigned by the 
expert. Such rules might easily enough be 
adopted by one school or school system, 
but it would be very difficult to have all the 
schools of the country adopt uniform rules 
for scoring. If this could be accomplished 
the old-time examination would regain 
much of the prestige it has lost. 

In several other ways the accuracy of 
measurement is dependent upon the ar- 
rangement of the materials of the test. If 
the several items of the test are of unequal 
value and are not arranged in the order of 


difficulty, then the danger is that one child 
will spend much more time on a difficult 
item which appears near the beginning of 
the test than another child, who is more 
inclined to do the easy items and then come 


back to the more difficult ones. The child 
who is inclined to do the easy items first 
and then return to the more difficult ones 
will make a much higher score than the one 
who is less inclined to follow this procedure, 
even though he does not possess superior 
ability. This, of course, results in a very 
unreliable determination of the relative 
abilities of the children. Now in the new 
and the traditional examination, the items 
cannot be arranged in the order of difficulty 
without considerable labor on the part of 
the teachers. In consequence, the children 
should be instructed to do those items first 
which they can do easily and then return 
to the more difficult ones. 

The educational test and the new exam- 
ination are also superior to the old-time 
examination in having the items of the test 
so arranged as to require a minimum 
amount of writing. If it is desired to 
measure accurately the child’s ability in a 
content subject, then this ability alone 
must be measured and not at the same time 
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such other abilities as the speed of writing. 
In regard to the relative value of the 
educational test, the new and the old-time 
examinations from the standpoint of the 
accuracy of measurement, we may conclude 
that the educational test measures more 
accurately than the new examination, and 
that the new examination measures far 
more accurately than the old-time examina- 
tion. However, the old-time examination 
may, by such methods as have been men- 
tioned, be much improved as an accurate 
instrument of measurement. 


According to our third criterion for 
determining the value of a test, it should 
be possible to interpret the scores of the 
test in terms of practical significance. It 
is the custom in the new and the old-time 
examinations not to distinguish between a 
score and a grade. A score is a description 
of the excellence of the child’s performance 
in an examination, but a grade is the 
evaluation of this score with reference to 
some norm. 

Now, as ordinary teachers’ examinations 
have no definite norms, nobody knows very 
clearly what a score on such an examina- 
tion means. Nobody knows whether a 
score of 50% on a test in reading in the 


fourth grade means average reading ability 
for that grade or some other grade or no 


grade at all. If the score on an examination 
is to receive an interpretation of practical 
value, then the examination must have 
norms of performance not only for the 
grade in which the examination is given 
but for several grades farther up and lower 
down. Only under such conditions. is it 
possible to say in what grade a child who 
makes a given score belongs. If a child 
makes a score of 4.4 on Thorndike’s Visual 
Vocabulary Scale, he has the average 
ability of the yee pee child in defining 
words seen. A score of 5.3 on this scale 
means average fifth-grade ability and a 
score of 6.4 means average sixth-grade 
ability 

The possibility of interpreting the scores 
assigned to examinations prepared by teach- 
ers can be somewhat improved by first 
determining the intelligence of the group 
taking the examination. If the group has 
average intelligence, then the average score 
made on the test should receive a percentile 
grade of 85 if the passing mark is 75. If the 
intelligence of the group is low, then the 
average score should mean about 80, and 
if the intelligence of the group is high the 
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average score should mean a mark of 85 
to 90. But this arrangement still leaves us 
in ignorance of the particular grade into 
which the child should be placed in conse- 
quence of his mark. This is a weakness of 
examinations prepared by teachers which 
cannot be overcome until norms for such 
examinations have been established. 


As educational tests have not only grade 
but also age norms (many tests do not have 
age norms, but their grade norms can be 
translated into age norms); their scores can 
be given an interpretation in connection 
with intelligence test scores which is per- 
haps more valuable for the parent, the 
child, and the teacher than any other inter- 
pretation. I refer to the A.Q., which 
measures in terms of the average child the 
extent to which a child has applied himself 
to his school work. Such an interpretation 
cannot be made of the score assigned to 
examinations prepared by teachers. 

Because the standardized educational 
test has norms not only for a given subject 
as a whole, but for the various aspects of 
the subject, it has a diagnostic value which 
is far superior to that of the new and the 
old-time examinations. For example, in 
addition there are norms for the simple 
combinations, for short single columns, for 
long single columns, for short examples 
with several columns, and for long examples 
with several columns. By comparing the 
child’s score in each of these types of 
examples with their norms, it can easily be 
seen in which of them he is strong and in 
which of them he is weak and requires help. 
Similar diagnoses may be made of the 
child’s abilities in the other fundamental 
operations and in many other school 
subjects. 

From the standpoint of the interpretation 
of scores in terms of practical significance, 
it may be concluded that the standardized 
test is very much superior to the other types 
of examinations. But, as has been pointed 
out, the ordinary teacher’s examination can 
be somewhat improved in this respect. 

According to our first criterion for deter- 
mining the value of an examination, the 
content of the examination should measure 
abilities which are in harmony with the 
most worth-while educational objectives. 

Judged by this criterion, all types of 
examinations are very evidently deficient. 
Each type appears to have its advantages 
and disadvantages. The materials of the 
standardized tests are usually selected with 
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far more care from the standpoint of im- 
portance than are the materials of the other 
types of examination. In the construction 
of his spelling scale, Ayres attempted to 
select the 1000 words which in general the 
individual in his life-work would have most 
occasion to write. He did this by selecting 
the 1000 most common words from 367,618 
running words as these appeared in litera- 
ture, correspondence and newspapers. Since 
the appearance of the Ayres scale more 
comprehensive scales have been constructed. 
These have been based upon more ex- 
haustive studies of different types of litera- 
ture. English form tests have been based 
upon studies of the most common types of 
errors in English composition. Tests in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic have been 
so constructed as to test every one of the 
400 or more different abilities involved in 
the fundamentals. In constructing tests 
in the content subjects, attempts have been 
made to discover the best material by 
studying a large variety of textbooks, the 
material which was found in most of the 
texts being taken as the most valuable. 

In preparing the old-time examination 
and what has been called the new examina- 
tion, the materials are not selected with 
such great care and effort. They are 
usually selected from the subject matter 
which was recently covered by the class. 
Often this subject matter, as in the older 
spelling books, has relatively little life value 
and is only remotely related to worth-while 
educational objectiv es. Now if the content 
of the examination is not in line with the 
educational objectives, then the child’s 
achievement in the examination is no reliable 
index of the extent to which the child has 
attained these objectives. Sometimes it 
happens that teachers do not show much 
discrimination in the avoidance of details 
and ambiguous statements. With the 
appearance of better textbooks, the con- 
tent-shortcomings of the examinations pre- 
pared by the teacher are somewhat di- 
minished. 

Moreover, the advantages in content are 
not altogether in favor of the standard test. 
The content of the standard test must 
necessarily be in line with more or less 
general educational objectives and with a 
typical or average course of study. For 
this reason the standard test is somewhat 
inflexible and poorly adapted for measuring 
such changes in the course of study and such 
variations in the emphases of instruction 


as the local school system may er 
The particular needs ‘of instruction of 
given community can be met far better oo 
an examination prepared by the teacher of 
that community. 

There are two additional shortcomings 
for the standardized educational test from 
the standpoint of subject matter. In most 
of the content subjects, these tests are far 
too restricted in scope to be thought of as 
representative of the entire field of a school 
subject. This is especially true of the high 
school subjects. In the second place the 
content of an examination has some in- 
fluence in directing the manner in which 
the child prepares his lesson. Now, if the 
child is not occasionally asked to sum- 
marize what he has learned, to apply 
principles to new situations, to compare, 
explain, discuss, define and give reasons 
and causes, which he is not required to do in 
the standard test and the new examination, 
his habits of study may degenerate and 
become inferior to what they now are. It 
is probable, however, that this weakness of 
the new examination could be taken care 
of by giving the child exercises calling for 
the forms of expression just enumerated. 
It is also somewhat compensated for by the 
fact that with the new examination very 
much ground can be easily and quickly 
covered. 

In a final conclusion, I think we are 
justified in saying that the educational test 
is far superior to all others in the possibility 
of interpreting the scores in terms of practi- 
cal significance, and that both the educa- 
tional test and the new examination are far 
superior to the old-time examination in the 
accuracy with which they measure. The 
old-time examination is deficient in all of 
the points which make for accuracy of 
measurement, such as the control of con- 
ditions under which the examination is 
given, the arrangement of the content or 
the items of the test, and the directions for 
scoring the test-papers. However, the 
deficiencies of the old-time examination as 
an instrument for accurate measurement 
can be very much improved as suggested 
in the body of this paper. As very import- 
ant matters such as promotions, gradua- 
tion, elimination from school, eligibility to 
enter the high school and college, recom- 
mendations for future positions, eligibility 
for athletic activities and the child’s 
respect for the teacher depend upon the 
results of examinations, a serious attempt 
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should be made to improve the old-time 
examination as an accurate instrument of 
measurement if its use is to be continued. 
In some of the school subjects such as 
spelling, arithmetic, oral and silent reading 
and possibly composition, the traditional 
examination might as well be abandoned 
in favor of the standardized educational 
tests and scales in these subjects. In the 
richer fields of the content subjects, except- 
ing certain phases of mathematics, the old- 
time examination should in a large measure 
be superseded by the new examination. 
From the standpoint of content the 
educational test is both superior and in- 
ferior to the traditional examination. It is 


superior in that its content is on the whole 


more in line with the best educational 
objectives, but it is inferior in the richness 
of its content, and in the types of mental 
activity which its content calls for. In the 
quality of its content the new examination 
is also probably somewhat inferior to the 
old-time examination. However, it must 
be remembered that an examination which 
provides for the exercise of desirable 
abilities but fails to measure them, is not 
an examination but an _ exercise only. 
Therefore, unless the old-time examination 
can be improved so as to measure far more 
accurately than it now does, it should be 
retained as a valuable exercise, but it 
should be abandoned as a poor examination. 


The Objectives of a College Education and their 
Relation to the Curriculum* 


Frank C. Touton, Ph. D. Professor of Education and Educational Secretary, 
University of Southern California 


Factors Conditioning College Success. Ina 
constructive program for increasing the 
eficiency of a collegiate experience, con- 
sideration should be given, first, to the 
problem of setting up worthy and attainable 
goals for a college education and, second, 
to the determination of the specific objec- 
tives for the several courses which constitute 
the chief means through which the attain- 
ment of college objectives is made possible. 
Among agencies other than the curriculum 
which condition the success of a college 
student’s experience are: the administration, 
the administration procedure, the faculty, 
buildings and equipment, student interests 
and activities, provisions for upholding 
high standards of instruction, a selected 
student population, a guidance program, 
provision for religious training, etc. 

Though extended studies might well be 
made to determine the necessary and sufh- 
cient conditions basic to the efhcient func- 
tioning of each of the above agencies, the 
thought here presented is limited to the 
problem of determining the essential ele- 
ments in the plan and program for purpose- 
ful instruction and study. 

Educational Objectives. The usual treat- 
ment of educational objectives for a college 
education reveals an accepted three-fold 
classification: preparatory, cultural, and 
vocational. The constructive critic of the 
foregoing three-fold classification does not 


find that these objectives are as distinct 
and mutually exclusive as might appear at 
first glance. Certain it is that the objective 
listed as “preparatory” is attained, not as 
an isolated group of skills, but rather 
through extended application of the funda- 
mental processes to fields of learning, 
providing experiences which to some are 
chiefly cultural and to others chiefly voca- 
tional. Moreover, thinkers in the field of 
vocational education today stress the pos- 
sibilities of an ever increasing usage of the 
fine arts as design, drawing, painting, and 
music in the activities of life commonly 
designated as vocational. 

In the consideration of college efficiency 
it has been thought necessary to draw up a 
more detailed list of objectives which, in 
the degree to which they are attained, will 
produce forward-looking young men and 
women physically, mentally, and morally 
sound; prepared for resourceful living in a 
social order to which they bring information, 
appreciations, and skills; both equipped 
and determined to support themselves and 
to contribute to the welfare of the larger 
social, industrial, and economic groups. 

The objectives of a college education, it 
is believed, will be attained for college 
students when they have developed to a 
high level, abilities in the following ten 
spheres: 

(Continued on page 115) 


-*From Alpha-Epsilon Chapter News Letter, December, 1926. 
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Character Education 

It has been suggested that Character 
Education be the central theme of the next 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. Articles 
are being solicited from men whose work in 
this field is nationally recognized but there 
is another source of information along this 
line upon which we seldom, if ever, draw. 
This source consists of the teachers, the 
principals, and the superintendents who 
are handling Character Education prob- 
lems in the routine of their work. Doubt- 
less, a case statement of many of the prob- 
lems so encountered would provide inter- 
esting reading and at the same time valuable 
data pertaining to Character Education. 
If any considerable number of Phi Delta 
Kappans who are dealing with boys and 
girls would submit such statements for one 
or more of the outstanding Character 
Education problems which they have solved 
or attempted to solve, we would have 
assembled a valuable body of material. 
May we urge that you give attention to 
this request and that you submit your 
sketch or sketches so that they may reach 
the editor on or before the 15th of March? 

The statements or sketches to which we 
have referred above, should include a clear 
statement of the case with all data of sig- 
nificance in connection with the case, the 
particular educational procedure used, and 
the results achieved. On the whole, these 
sketches should be rather brief, though 


occasional cases may require a more exten- 
sive report. 
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Kappa Phi Kappa 
The Undergraduate Education Frater- 
nity known as Kappa Phi Kappa publishes 
a national news letter known as The Open 
Book of Kappa Phi Kappa. Though only a 
few years old, the membership now numbers 
nearly 1400 and their roll includes twenty- 
one chapters. An editorial in the December 
number of The Open Book, written by 
Arthur D. Wright, National Secretary and 
Editor, reflects high professional ideals. 
The editorial, which might have been 
written for Phi Dela Kappa, follows: 


Those responsible for the founding of 
K@®K have from the first been most 
insistent that the Fraternity shall be 
known of all men as a professional society, 
and emphatically not an honorary society. 
Undoubtedly there may be a place in the 
scheme of things for one or more honorary 
fraternities whose membership shall consist 
of those preparing for or engaged in teach- 
ing. But there are certain basic distinc- 
tions to be drawn between honorary and 
professional societies. The honorary so- 
ciety as generally known seeks to honor 
certain persons because they possess in 
marked degree certain characteristics. As 
for instance ® B K gives its key to those 
who attain certain rank in their scholastic 
standing, and certain forensic fraternities 
confer their keys on men who have repre- 
sented their institution in intercollegiate 
debate or oratory. But from all of these 
K ® K differs radically, although it has no 
quarrel whatever with them and commends 
their purposes most heartily. K @® K i 
vitally concerned in the development of a 
real profession of teaching, and to that end 
it will strive, with particular emphasis upon 
the importance of interesting our most 
promising young male undergraduates in 
the opportunities to be found in teaching 
as a life-work. K ® K hopes that those 
admitted to its membership will always 
consider such membership an honor, but 
it demands that those admitted honor the 
Fraternity itself by the maintenance of the 
highest professional standards and ideals, 
whether the individual member be a lay- 


man or an active worker in the fields of 


education.” 


The picture of the late Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot was supplied by Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, Harvard University, Iota Chapter. 
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The Textbook and the Curriculum* 
GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


In American schools textbooks are, to a 
large extent, the curriculum. It could 
scarcely be otherwise. Inadequacy of 
training in subject matter often makes the 
teacher but little better able to teach than 
the advanced pupils. She teaches the text- 
book from day to day. It is her guide, her 
course, her outline of activities. It is the 
curriculum. 

At present many cities are engaged in the 
project of curriculum revision. We wonder 
if such projects will bear much fruit unless, 
at the same time, the training of teachers 
is increased to such an extent that they 
learn to discard books and teach children. 
The problem of adapting textbooks to the 
needs of children, rather than children to 
the plan and organization of textbooks, 
must be attacked and solved if improve- 
ment is to take place from this movement. 

It may be that, in the process of curricu- 
lum revision, the teacher will learn the true 
significance of subject matter and activities. 
She may learn to plan activities and to use 
textbooks intelligently in working out these 
activities. It is believed that the more 


progressive projects in curriculum-making 


will result in just this accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, a large part of the children in 
American schools will probably not benefit 
to any great extent by curriculum revision 
until the ideas worked out by the more 
progressive communities are embodied in 
new types of textbooks. 

The curriculum, in the very nature of 
things, in large portions of the United 
States must continue to be the textbook 
until great changes take place in the re- 
quirements for entrance to the teaching 
profession and until longer preparation is 
demanded. A good textbook, even in the 
hands of an untrained teacher, is far 
superior as a guide to a poorly made course 
of study. The poorly trained teacher will 
continue to follow the textbook for many 
years to come although outlines and syllabi 
without number are placed in her hands. 
This is only natural, for such teachers were 
taught largely by the textbook method 
themselves. 

In America are to be found the finest 
textbooks in the world from the standpoint 
of mechanical perfection. It is not the text- 
book itself that has been at fault entirely 


so much as its misuse in the hands of half- 
trained teachers. Too often textbooks 
have been followed without question or 
attempt at interpretation or expansion. 
The dangers from such a practice have been 
bias, misunderstanding, wrong interpreta- 
tion, and incomplete information. In the 
improvement of teaching, therefore, we 
must regard the problem of the improve- 
ment of the textbook of practically equal 
importance with the revision of the curricu- 
lum. For it is by means of improved text- 
books that, in a large measure, improve- 
ments in the curriculum are made. 

It is a hopeful sign that publishers are 
revising textbooks in the light of scientific 
investigation. For older types of organiza- 
tion and content publishers are substituting 
material by which children have been found 
to profit more readily and effectively. The 
newer textbooks in spelling, reading, and 
arithmetic are conspicuous examples of 
progress which should be continued until 
superior materials of this sort are available 
for all subjects. 


Manual Training in the United States 
(Continued from page 106) 


recognized as a legitimate school subject. 
At the same time there was much opposi- 
tion to it because of its expense and its 
“material nature.” 

Manual training was quickly formalized 
and began to be criticized by the school- 
going public. Its attempt to adapt itself 
to the doctrine of formal discipline and the 
educational philosophy of 1900 was respon- 
sible for this criticism. As the pressure upon 
the school for school work which has its 
value in the solving and meeting of prob- 
lems encountered in the outside world 
became greater, manual training changed. 

In the movement for a more useful and 
purposeful education manual training con- 
ducted in the light of modern methods will 
find a place. It will not be difficult to 
justify manual training in the school of the 
future because it embodies many of the 
qualities that the newer education stands 
for. The growth of the junior high school 
movement has given an added impetus to 
manual training. If the present movement 
of vitalizing ai curricula continues, the 
future of manual training as an educational 
medium seems assured. 


* Editorial in the November-December Number of the University of Pittsburgh, School of Education Journal. 
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Frequent letters come to the Editor and 
the National Secretary inquiring why the 
writers are not receiving the Phi Delta 
Kappan. Suggestions of carelessness or 
neglect in mailing are sometimes apparent 
in these letters. 

The mailing list for each number of the 
magazine makes itself up almost auto- 
matically. The cards for all members 
whose dues are paid and who are therefore 
in good standing are kept in a separate file, 
those in arrears in another file and those of 
nominal, deceased and demitted members 
in a third. The good standing file is used 
as a mailing list for each successive issue of 
the magazine. All such members thus 
automatically have copies mailed to them. 

The last National Council decided that 
subscription to the magazine begins with 
the next preys issue after dues are 
received at the National Office. Since dues 
are payable in advance they should be in 
the Secretary’s hands before any issues for 
the fiscal year are published. Late payers 
forfeit back numbers up to the date their 
dues are received. This explains many 
failures to receive the publication. 

The change of address without notifying 
the National Secretary is the cause of many 
other disappointments. The magazine is 
always sent to the last authentic address on 
each member’s card. Duplicate copies 
cannot be furnished to replace those lost on 
this account except through purchase. 
This regulation is common to all publica- 
tions. 

There is very little loss of magazines in 
the mails. Many such apparent losses are 
due to the mislaying of the magazine 
without opening after its receipt. Often 
other members of the family or office clerks 
are responsible for this loss. 

It sometimes happens that chapter officers 
hold dues for several weeks or even months 
before transmitting them to the National 
Secretary. Thus a member who has done 
his duty promptly is deprived of his maga- 
zine. This difficulty is being rapidly over- 
come and bids fair to disappear altogether 
in a very short time. 

There is no separate subscription price 
for the magazine. It is furnished to all 








members whose dues are paid. Single 
copies may be secured by purchase at any 
time from the National Secretary. 


Se. ££ se 


Incidentally, all correspondence regard- 
ing mailing and addresses including in- 
quiries concerning non-receipt of the maga- 
zine, should be addressed to the National 
Secretary at Cleveland. Only contributions 
for publication and letters on_ editorial 
matters should be sent to Brother Cook in 
Chicago. 

ok * * 

The Eleventh National Council passed 
legislation classifying as Nominal Members 
all those whose dues have not been paid for 
two years or more. When you fall into 
arrears you will be solicited for your dues at 
intervals for two years. After that you will 
be placed on the nominal list and no further 
communications will be sent to you. Any 
further correspondence looking to your 
restoration to good standing must be 
initiated by yourself. 


*” * * 


The present or eighteenth fiscal year 
closes on May 3lst, 1927. About February 
Ist, a campaign for the collection of nine- 
teenth year dues in advance will be inaugu- 
rated. Your prompt response to the call 
will avoid any loss of the earlier numbers 
of the next year’s magazine. 


* * * 


Prospects for further expansion of the 
fraternity are again becoming lively. A 
petition for one new alumnus chapter is 
now before the chapters for approval and 
one or two other groups are considering 
petitions. Two universities are also carry- 
ing on correspondence with this office with 
a view to presenting petitions for active 


chapters. 
* * * 


The National Secretary is always willing 
cheerfully to acknowledge any errors for 
which he is responsible and will promptly 
make amends. We strive earnestly to 
avoid mistakes and genuinely regret those 
that occasionally occur. 
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THE OBJECTIVES 


OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Objectives of a College Education 
(Continued from page 111) 


1. Developing Physical Fitness. Informa- 
tion on healthful living with an appreciation 
of the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, 
conducive to personal health habits of a 
high order gained through the conscious 
application of the principles of hygienic 
living in a scientifically and socially guided 
health program. 

2. Applying the Fundamental Processes to 
Scientific and Social Phenomena. An in- 
creased command of the fundamental pro- 
cesses, extended to include english, foreign 
languages, mathematics, the natural and 
social sciences, and the language symbols 
of the fine arts, with an increasing apprecia- 
tion of, and skill in their application to 
scientific and socially worth-while situations. 


3. Discovering and Developing Interests 
and Aptitudes. A broad range of informa- 
tion on the pursuits of mankind, gained 
through the prescribed and elective cultural, 
scientific and vocational contacts of the 
college curricula, developing artistic appre- 
ciations, literary tastes, social and eco- 
nomic understandings, religious convic- 
tions, scientific attitudes and providing a 
sound basis for a professional study or 
definite preparation for service in at least 
one field of endeavor. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maxi- 
mum. Wide information on, and valuable 
practice in forming habits of developing to 
the full, one’s physical, mental, social and 
moral resources; securing for the individual 
maximum development in resourceful living; 
thus guaranteeing one’s richest contribution 
to enany- 

Preparing for Economic Independence. 
Adtileden preparation for immediate par- 
ticipation in one of the following fields; 
industry and commerce, social service, 
certain professions, etc., or basic prepara- 
tion for advanced technical or professional 
training thus promoting productive citizen- 
ship and insuring that economic inde- 
pendence essential in modern life. 

6. Participating in Diversified Aesthetic 
and Recreational Activities. Information 
on a variety of aesthetic and recreational 
activities, together with habits of partici- 
pating in many of them during leisure 
hours, tending toward a keener apprecia- 
tion of their values as post-college leisure 
time activities. 

7. Establishing and Maintaining High 


Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group 
Life. Information on social customs; regard 
for high moral standards; habits of respond- 
ing in socially approved ways to the stimuli 
which college life affords, developing there- 
by, respect for established laws, strong 
ethical character, reverence toward God; 
practice in co-operating with others in 
college activities and in stimulating others 
to do their best in improving existing 
standards of conduct, culture, and scholar- 
ship, with due regard for the rights of the 
individual. 

8. Contributing to Worthy Home Life. 
Adequate knowledge and high ideals of 
home responsibilities with an appreciation 
of the art of home-making which leads to 
the acquiring of those traits both of person- 
ality and manual dexterity necessary for 
the development of both sexes as true home 
builders. 

9. Evaluating the Past in Determining Its 
Contributions to the Present. Information 
on peoples and events in the past, with 
sympathetic understanding of their contri- 
butions to human progress tending to the 
habitual interpretation of racial or national 


groups in terms of the then existing stand- 
ards. 

10. Understanding the 
Group Relationships in the 
Information on the family, religious, eco- 
nomic, industrial and political relationships 
of the peoples of the world at large, learning 


Significance of 


W orld Today. 


thereby the mutual interdependence of 
individuals and groups, developing an inter- 
national consciousness with broad, sympa- 
thetic understanding and tolerance for the 
views of others, as well as recognition of the 
major phases of civic responsibility in the 
trend of social progress. 

Course Objectives. In his program for 
purposeful instruction, President von Klein- 
Smid has this fall (1926) assigned to each 
member of the Asi the problem of 
studying critically the purposes for which 
each of his several courses are offered, with 
special reference to the contributions of 
these courses to the major purposes of a 
college education. A positive case is to be 
made out for each course deemed worthy 
of a place in the college curriculum. 

Aside from the meager descriptions of 
course content which commonly appear in 
the college bulletins, little information is 
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ordinarily given relative to the purposes 
served by the several college courses. They 
have been included in the curriculum be- 
cause they are listed by other colleges and 
are taken on faith or because of curriculum 
requirements. 

When the lists of course objectives now 
being formulated shall have been completed, 
staff members will work consciously with 
different materials to the attainment of 
common ends which are clearly understood 
by the instructor and proposed as goals for 
the student. Real guidance will be offered 
students at the University of Southern 
California as to the contributions of the 
several courses of the curriculum to the 
attainment of the major purposes of a 
college education. 


Lists of course objectives for several 


hundred courses have already been com- 
pleted. These have been filed in one of 
the departments of the President’s Office 
where a close study will be made of them in 
an effort to unify the University Curriculum. 
Even a hasty inspection of these completed 
formulations of course objectives indicates 
that for a majority of the courses now 
offered in the University of Southern 
California a real and positive case has been 
presented by the instructor who is chiefly 
responsible for that course. 

The program of clarifying in the minds 
of both instructor and student alike the 
purposes served by the curriculum is one 
of the many progressive steps in university 
administration initiated and supported by 
President von Klein-Smid at the University 
of Southern California. 


An Experimental Study of the Merits of Extensive*’and 


Intensive Reading in the Social Sciences* 
Carter V. Good (Zeta) 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the comparative success of extensive 
and intensive reading in the social-science 
field. The terms “extensive reading” and 
“intensive reading,” as used in this study, 
may be defined in two ways. Such terms 
may designate the amount of reading that 
is done. For example, if one group reads 
200 pages on a given topic and a second 
group reads 16 pages on the same topic, the 
former is known as the “extensive group” 
and the latter as the “intensive group. 
In the second place, the same terms may be 
applied to situations where the material is 
the same but where the reading procedures 
vary. The terms, “comparative success’ 
and “‘merits,’’ as used in this study, mean 
the ability of the student: (1) to answer 
questions which test range and accuracy 
of information, (2) to apply material which 
has been read to the solution of problem 
situations, (3) to reproduce ideas or thought 
units gained from assigned reading material, 
(4) to retain material once acquired as 
shown by a retest, and (5) to sense relation- 
ships as evidenced by the degree of pro- 
ficiency in outlining the main points and 
sub-points of a short article. These five 
categories were selected upon the basis of a 
canvass of the literature in the social- 
science field. 

The study employs two types of proced- 


ure: (1) reading done outside the regular 
class period to determine the merits of 
extensive and intensive reading of the 
subject-matter of a given course; (2) reading 
done under controlled conditions within the 
regular class period to determine the merits 
of extensive and intensive reading of 
material extraneous to the subject matter 
of a given course. The general technique 
of the investigation involves: (1) the selec- 
tion of classes for experimentation, (2) the 
division of the classes into parallel groups, 
(3) the selection of reading assignments, 
and (4) the construction of tests with which 
to measure the five elements selected for 
the purposes of experimentation. The Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability 
were used as a basis for forming the parallel 
groups. The general procedure in the 
experiments, which involved the subject- 
matter of a course, was to select certain 
topics of the course as the basis of reading 
assignments. The intensive group read 
only the textbook treatment, while the 
extensive group read the text plus a rela- 
tively large supplementary assignment. 
The tests of information, problem-solv- 
ing, outlining, and retention, on the whole, 
indicate the superiority of extensive reading. 
However, each group secures certain values 
from its reading. The data suggest that, 
for the type of material used in t an investi- 


*Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, School of Education, University of Chicago. 
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gation, a well-organized basal text or texts 
may give a certain definite body of accurate 
factual information, and wide extensive 
reading may furnish a breadth or range of 
information which enables the student to 
interpret and evaluate unfamiliar problem 
situations. If only one type of assignment 
is to be employed, it seems better to use 
extensive reading materials and methods. 
The reproduction experiments indicate that 
for the purpose of reproduction of ideas, a 
relatively small amount of material studied 
intensively gives virtually as good results 
as a more superficial reading of a much 


larger body of material. The question may 
be raised as to whether reproduction of 
ideas is of sufficient educational significance 
to justify intensive reading, since extensive 
reading proves more effective in terms of 
the other values investigated. On the 
whole, the upper intelligence quarter of a 
given group is superior to the lower quarter 
on all test performances. Such results aid 
in establishing the validity of the method 
used in selecting the parallel groups. The 
same results indicate the desirability of 
investigating the problem of ability group- 
ing and differentiated reading assignments. 


Homogeneity Vs. Heterogeneity in Class Organization* 
J. T. Worlton 


This thesis is a report of an experimental 
study of the relationship between the 
homogeneity of the class with respect to 
general ability and the success of the pupils 
in achieving certain objectives of the school. 
The experiment was conducted in the 
schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, during the 
second semester of 1923-24. It involved 
over thirty-seven hundred pupils distributed 
through grades 4B, 5B, 6B, and 7B in 
twenty-four schools. Two thousand fifty- 
two pupils were taught in homogeneous 
classes by sixty-seven teachers, and the 
remainder in control or heterogeneous 
classes by fifty-two teachers. 

Evidence of the improvement made by 
the pupils was obtained by giving standard- 
ized tests of known reliability and objec- 
tivity at the beginning and at the end of the 
experimental period. The opinions of 
teachers of homogeneous classes respecting 
the relative advantages of the two methods 
of classification furnished additional data. 

The experiment was organized with a 
view of controlling as many as possible of 
the factors which influence the progress of 
pupils. Pupils were classified into homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous groups respec- 
tively on the basis of rankings obtained on 
measures used for classification purposes. 
Only trained assistants were employed in 
conducting the experiment. The quality 
of teaching was made constant for both 
groups of classes, and the amount of time 
spent in the subjects tested was the same 
for each. Both groups of teachers had 
equal supervision and pursued their work 


with full knowledge of the purposes of the 
experiment and the methods of procedure. 

Evidence for or against homogeneous 
classification as revealed by tests was 
sought in the behavior of the pupils with 
respect to three major factors. The first 
was the homogeneity of the respective 
groups as demonstrated in the subjects of 
study. The second was the change in 


homogeneity during the period of the 
experiment, and the third, the relative 


improvement of the classes. 

The findings of the study indicate: 

1. Pupils classified with respect to general 
ability tend to be classified with respect to 
ability in reading and spelling. 

2. Classes which are made homogeneous 
with respect to general ability tend to 
improve their homogeneity with respect 
to subject matter more than do _ hetero- 
geneous classes. 

3. Pupils taught in homogeneous classes 
make greater gains in knowledge of subjects 
taught than pupils in heterogeneous classes. 

4. Pupils are, in general, in a more whole- 
some educational environment when taught 
in homogeneous groups. 


The Epsilon Bulletin for December states 
that a study entitled 4 Basic Writing 
Vocabulary, 10,000 words most commonly 
used in writing, by Dr. Ernest Horn, is 
being published as a monograph at the 
State University of Iowa. It is doubtless 
ready for circulation at this time. 


*Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, School of Education, University of California. 
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Psychology of Social Institutions, Charles 
Judd. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Until recent years American 
psychology has concerned itself almost 
exclusively with individual traits and indi- 
vidual modes of mental activity. Educa- 
tional psychology and educational science 
in general have followed the example of the 
older science of psychology and have dis- 
cussed the learning process from the point 
of view of the learner. 

The Psychology of Social Institutions 
aims to concentrate attention on those 
products of co-operative thinking which 
constitute the major part of the child’s 
environment. ‘The civilization which sur- 
rounds the pupil and conditions his mental 
development is a civilization of machines 
and of industrial and commercial activities. 
It is a civilization of literature, of art and 
government. It is a civilization made 
possible through language and the other 
devices employed in communication. 

The duty of the school is to transform 
the individual who does not possess the 
civilized arts at the beginning of life into a 
mature individual possessed of all that 
social institutions can give him. 

The book, Psychology of Social Institu- 
tions, is a general descriptive account of 
some of the chief institutions which make 
up the pupil’s psychological environment. 
It is intended to serve as the basis of an 
educational psychology which emphasizes 
social traits and requirements rather than 
purely individual mental reactions. 

CHaRLEs H. 
* * * 


Jupp. 


Educational Diagnosis and the Measure- 
ment of School Achievement, M. J. Van 
Wagenen. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. In part, the book represents 
the author’s interpretations of the needs 
of school people as experienced in connec- 
tion with two state surveys of school 
achievement; in part, it represents a course 
in educational diagnosis in which each 
student has had the opportunity of measur- 
ing the achievement of a public school 
class and interpreting the results for the 
teacher. 

To make it feasible for a teacher, princi- 


pal, supervisor or superintendent to obtain 
the maximum amount of information from 
the use of mental tests and educational 
scales a technique and set of materials has 
been developed for showing for both indi- 
viduals and classes the relations between 
general mental ability and school achieve- 
ment as measured by instruments especially 
designed to afford measures as nearly like 
those of height or weight as can now be 
obtained. 

The procedure is illustrated with results 
from several of the school systems in which 
it has been used. ‘These results have also 
been selected to show what conditions and 
variations obtain in different school sys- 
tems and in different classes of the same 
system. 

The book is intended for the use of 
teachers of educational measurements who 
desire to equip their students with a work- 
ing technique of using mental and achieve- 
ment measurements, of school executives 
and supervisors who desire to discover the 
relative achievement of their own schools, 
and of teachers who desire to discover the 
quality of work and individual needs of 
their own classes and pupils. 

M. J. VAN WAGENEN. 
* OK *” 

The following statement was submitted 
as an article, but we have taken the liberty 
of placing it in this section because of its 
nature.—£ditor. 


Curriculum Construction in Spelling 
The Breed-French Speller, F. S. Breed and 


Published by Lyons & 


W. C. French. 
Carnahan. 

We are living in a period of enthusiastic 
attack on the problems of the curriculum. 
Never before in education has the interest 
in curriculum reorganization been so in- 
tense. The authors of this book are greatly 
in sympathy with this movement, and from 
the first have conceived their task as one 
in curriculum-making. It is their belief 
that textbooks of the near future will find 
the road to recognition difficult if they do 
not reflect the soundest principles and the 
most approved technique of curriculum 
construction. Superintendents and teachers 
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are beceming acquainted with the results 
of scientific investigations in education and 
are more and more demanding that text- 
books square with these results. 

The major problems in the construction 
of a course of study in spelling are three: 
(1) the selection of words; (2) the gradation 
of words; and (3) the presentation of words. 


THe SELECTION OF Worps. Among cur- 
riculum-makers today there are two schools, 
the sociological and the psychological. The 
extremists in the sociological school derive 
all their material for the course of study 
from the activities of adults. In the 
subject of spelling, they select their words 
from the writing of adults. The extremists 
of the psychological school secure their 
material from the activities of children. 
In spelling they have used children’s themes. 
And since objective studies show that the 


writing vocabulary of children and that of 


adults differ, the spelling lists derived from 
these two sources naturally differ. The 
vocabulary based entirely on adult usage 
has two questionable features: (1) it denies 
the child many words at his intellectual 
level, and (2) it supplies him with many 
words beyond his intellectual level. On the 
other hand, it is urged that the vocabularies 


based entirely on the written discourse of 
children provide inadequate preparation 


for the spelling needs of adult life, and 


require the teaching of too many words of 


merely temporary value. It has seemed to 


the authors that both of these sources of 
process of 


words should be used in the 
deriving a minimal spelling list. This con- 
clusion was reached only after an extensive 
investigation! which eventuated in a 
spelling vocabulary of 3481 words. The 
primary principle in the selection of the 
vocabulary was occurrence in both the 
writing of children and that of adults. 
Mere commonness to the two sources, how- 
ever, was not regarded as sufficient for 
selection. Only those common words were 
chosen (1) that were frequently found in 
both, or (2) that were very frequently found 
in either. To this common vocabulary was 
added 450 words: 211 of very general usage 
on the part of children and 239 of unusually 
high frequency 
adults. ‘two composite vocabularies were 


used in this investigation, one made up of 
all the words in eleven investigations of 


adult correspondence and the other of all 
1 F.S. Breed, What Words Should Children Be 


November and December, 19235. 


in the correspondence of 


Taught to Spell? 


the words reported in five investigations of 
children’s themes. 

After the above selection of words was 
made, three new vocabulary investigations 
were reported in which 359 words were 
found of sufficiently high frequency to 
justify their inclusion. When 22 words had 
been excluded on the ground of poor usage, 
there remained 3818 words, the vocabulary 
of this speller. 

SUMMARY 
1. Words used by both children and adults: 
a) appearing in three or more 
childhood vocabularies 

(b) appearing in only two child- 

hood vocabularies and hav- 
ing frequencies of 10 or 
more in the composite adult 
list 

(c) appearing in only one child- 

hood vocabulary and hav- 
ing frequencies of 20 or more 
in the composite. adult list 

. Words used by children only and 

appearing in three or more 
childhood vocabularies 

. Words used by adults only and 

having a frequency of 25 or 
more in the composite adult list 

. Additional words of sufficiently high 

frequency: 

(a) From French’s study of chil- 

dren’s letters 
(b) From Warning’s study of 
adult correspondence 
(c) From the Commonwealth 
List (making all in first 2000) 44 


2,298 


3840 

5. Rejected on account of poor usage 22 
3818 

One final problem in connection with 
word selection deserves a word of comment: 
Should the spelling vocabulary be confined 
to primitives, or should it include deriv- 
atives as well? Experts are at variance on 
this problem. The authors of this book 
have decided to include derivatives on the 
same basis as root words. At least two 
reliable investigations have shown that 
children who have been trained on the 
primitive or root forms only, are unable to 
spell satisfactorily the very simplest deriva- 
tives. Again, research results indicate that 
with a list of words, including derivatives, 
School October, 


Elementary Journal, 
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as large as that in this book, one can com- 
pass between 98 and 99 per cent of the 
running words in everyday writing. Finally, 
the authors who realize the importance of 
derivatives, yet refuse to include them in 
the regular vocabulary, are usually found 
to resort to supplemental devices to get 
them taught. Spelling rules (which are just 
now in pedagogic eclipse) are invoked as an 
aid to the child, or some system of word 
study is employed. With the inclusion of 
derivatives, most of the problems of word 
study may be left to some other branch of 
English instruction such as “language.” 

We close this discussion of word selection, 
as we began it, with a consideration of the 
general theory of curriculum construction. 
The authors could desire no better support 
for their general plan than the following 
from the composite statement of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Curriculum- 
Making of the National Society for the 
Study of Education: 

“In times past, and too much in the 
present, school practice has imposed adult 
forms of thought, feeling, and behavior 
upon children. It must, indeed, be recog- 
nized that the best conceivable forms of 
adult behavior represent goals toward 
which the education of the child must 
proceed. But, much more vigorously than 
has been true in the past, it must be recog- 
nized that the steps necessary in moving 
toward these goals are dictated by the 
character of the child’s interests, needs, 
capacities for learning, and experiences, as 
well as by the larger demands of society.”’ ' 

Tue GrapaTion OF Worps. The prob- 
lem of grading material has been much 
neglected by scientific students of the curric- 
ulum. There is, as yet, no general agreement 
among experts as to the precise principles 
to be employed. It is difficult today to 
find a single valuable scientific study of this 
problem. More progress, however, has 
been made in the field of spelling than in 
any other subject. It seems clear that the 
basic principle in the allocation of words 
to the several grades is psychological, which 
means that the primary consideration 1s 
this: after the words are selected they 
should be placed where they can be most 
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economically learned. Ease of mastery is 
the determining factor. Sociological data 
such as frequency of usage in adult life 
cannot be permitted to stand in the way of 
this principle. Probably the most difficult 
question to answer is, “What should be done 
when two psychological factors like difh- 
culty for children and the usage of children 
conflict ?”’ It is the conviction of the authors 
that in this instance the usage principle 
should take precedence over the other, 
which means that words should be located 
where the child is known to have the 
greatest need for them in his writing. The 
words of this course have therefore been 
graded according to this principle. Data 
on frequency of usage in the various grades 
was gathered for the 3818 words from four 
investigations. Investigations by French 2 
and Smith * provide the frequency of 
occurrence of words in each grade. Two 
other investigations *, ® provide the grade 
of first usage of each word by the child. 
A study of the relation between grade 
of first usage and grade of most frequent 
usage showed that the latter is between 
one and two grades above the former. 
On the basis of this finding, the authors 
were able to secure data from four reliable 
sources on the frequency of usage of the 
words of the several grades. The method 
may be clearly understood from the follow- 
ing tabulation for the word few, taken 
from a card on file: 





few 
3 Smith, 3 
3 Tidyman, 4 
Grade Index, 3.3 


The word is accordingly assigned to the 
third grade on the basis of average position. 

Teachers will be interested to observe the 
results of giving the usage principle prece- 
dence over the difficulty principle in 
grading. Whereas such relatively difficult 
words as Santa Claus, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving Day appear in the second 
grade, such words as the following are 
located in the sixth, seventh or eighth: fee, 
tax, tan, fit, due, art, bay, aid, dim, ill, gas, 
war, key, joy, wed, and per. It is easy to see 


724 
French, 
Jones, 











1 The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1926, p. 12. 


2 W.C. French, / 


\ Study of Children’s Letters, Unpublished Study, 1925. 


8 H. J. Smith, Spelling Vocabularies of Children in the Elementary School, Unpublished Study, 1913. 
4 W. F. Jones, Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling, Vermilion, South Dakota, 1914. 


5 W. F. 


Leaflet, No. 15, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1921. 


Tidyman, Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children in Connecticut, 


Teacher’s 
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from these examples that difficulty of spell- 
ing 1s not the chief criterion in gradation. 
It will be recalled that the vocabulary of 
this speller includes a group of words used 
only by adults, which therefore have no 
grading index based on childhood usage. 
These words have been placed in the eighth 
grade, unless supplementary data on the 
usage of children from additional investi- 
gations, such as the Kansas City and other 
studies, indicated a lower position. This 
group of adult words is large enough to 
constitute a year’s work. The pupils are 
therefore introduced to these words of very 
frequent usage in adult life just before they 
discontinue the formal study of spelling. 
THE PRESENTATION OF Worps. Grouping 
by phonetic similarity. The problems under 


this heading are related to methods of 


instruction. After the words are selected 
and properly assigned to the various grades, 
the question arises: Should each word pa 
regarded as a special problem in itself, « 
should some method of grouping be em- 
loyed? Experiments by Wagner and 
Tilgmes have shown that grouping within 
lessons by phonetic similarity helps the 
child in the mastery of the’ words. The 
beneficial effect of such grouping is found 
but also- 
more important—in remote recall. The 
results of these experiments have been 
applied in this book. Such words as wore, 
tore, and sore are therefore studied together 
by the child. On the basis of specific 
experimental evidence, homonyme, of which 
there are 61 pairs in the book, are also 
studied together. 

Scientific organization of reviews. Spelling 
is a skill subject. Practice is the price that 
must be paid for skill everywhere. The 
fundamental factor in practice is attentive 
repetition, and the purpose of reviews is 
to provide this repetition. The reviews in 
this book have been arranged in accordance 
with the experimentally determined difh- 
culty of the words. For each of the 3818 
words in the course, a difficulty index was 
obtained. The difficulty index of a word 
represents its position on a scale of difh- 
culty, extending from 0 to 25. A difficulty 
of 13 for a word means that half of the 
children in the grade misspelled the word 
when tested without preparation. From 
the Ayres-Buckingham Scale, the lowa 
Scale, and the Sixteen Spelling Scales, 2995 
of these values were secured. The remain- 
ing 823 values were derived by the authors 


not only in immediate recall, 


from 200 or more spellings of each word by 
school children in appropriate grades. 

In addition to the two tests administered 
on each week’s words after: study of them 
has begun, provision is made for later study 
and testing in accordance with the follow- 
ing plan: 

TABLE | 
Repetition of Words at Increasing Intervals 
According to Difficulty Values 


Intervals 
Two 


Years 


One 
Year 


19-25 


Week Month Sem. 
13-25 16-25 
13-25 16-25 
13-25 16-25 
13-25 16-25 
13-25 16-25 
VII 13-25 16-25 
VIII 13-25 16-25 

This means that words having a value of 
13 or more, when teaching is begun, appear 
in the following week’s assignment, recur a 
month later, and, above the third grade, 
receive an additional review two years 
later. Words of a difficulty of 16 to 25 and 
19 to 25 receive correspondingly more 
repetitions, in addition to appearance in 
special exercises. 

In planning the organization of reviews, 
the convenience of teachers and pupils, as 
well as the scientific distribution of the 
material, has been kept in mind. The 
words to be reviewed are not only carefully 
selected for the teacher, but are always 
located on the same page as the new words 
with which they are to be taught. 

SpeciAL Exercises. The authors have 
concluded that a course of study in spelling 
should be much more than a graded word 
list. It can be of greater assistance to the 
teacher if it contains certain types of exer- 
cises dealing with important phases of the 
pupil’s spelling activity. Knowledge of the 
meaning of words is one of these phases. 
What chance has a word to get into the 
child’s written work, if he does not compre- 
hend its meaning? To provide a convenient 
means of testing children and giving them 
further training on the meaning of the most 
difficult words in the text, Multiple-Response 
Exercises have been introduced after the 
words have been taught. Again, since 
children cannot spell the same words as 
accurately in context as in isolation, and 
since the spelling of everyday life is con- 
ducted in a contextual setting, Letter-Dic- 


Grade 
I] 10-25 
Ill 12-25 
IV 10-25 
V 

VI 


Neo 
bh bo dO PbO 


Muu 
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tation Exercises have been provided from 
point to point in the course. These exer- 
cises also contain the words of maximum 
dificulty taught in the immediately pre- 
ceding lessons. In addition to the above, a 
system of Dictionary Exercises is woven 
into the work. The public schools do not 
aim to teach the child how to spell all the 
words he needs or will need. Such texts as 
this one devote their attention to the so- 
called minimal essentials. It is expected 
that children will be learning to spell 
infrequently used words all the rest of their 
lives. For this prolonged task the dic- 
tionary is their best friend. They should 
become accustomed to its use. Finally, a 
series of Picture-Dictation Exercises have 
been provided for the second grade. They 
require the writing of the names of pictured 
objects. 

Tue Metuop or Stupy. What should a 
child do to learn the spelling of a word? 
One can list about sixty different study 
activities that pupils have been asked, or 
might with considerable reason be asked, 
to perform for this purpose. A tabulation 
of the study activities recommended by a 
half dozen of the leading authors of spelling 
books shows that while they vary con- 
siderably in the kind, number, and order of 
study activities which they recommend, 
there is considerable agreement among 
them in regard to the major types of activi- 
ties to be employed. In the light of the 
trend of leading experts, and especially in 
the light of the results of the experimental 
studies of spelling instruction, the authors 
have prepared the following plan of instruc- 
tion and study: 

Wuart Your TEAcHER WILL Do 

1. Your teacher will say the word for you. 

She will say it by syllables, if it is a long 

word. 
2. She will say the word in a sentence. 
3. She will write it on the board and have 
all of you say it together. 
Wuat You Are To Do 

1. Look at the word and say it softly. 

Ask your teacher, if you cannot do this. 
2. Look at the word and say it in a sentence 

softly. 

Ask your teacher, if you cannot do this. 
. Look at the word and say the letters softly. 
. Close your eyes and say the letters softly. 

Don’t go on till you can do this. 

. Write the word and say the letters softly 
as you write. 


He wn 


Wa 
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Look at your book, if you need to. 

6. Draw a line under any part of the word 
that is hard for you. 

7. Write the word without looking at your 
book. 

Cover the word on your paper with your 

hand. 
8. Look at your book to see if you got it right. 

Keep trying till you get it right. 

Then write it once more after that. 

Accurate visual perception of words and 
their graphic reproduction are the funda- 
mental factors in the method. 

TRANSITION From O_p To New Metuop. 
The book is so constructed that it can be 
conveniently used with either the daily- 
assignment method or the pre-test method. 
Investigations indicate that the pre-test 
method is the more effective of the two. 
It seems, at least, to have added economy 
due to the release of pupils from the study 
period as soon as they are found able to 
spell all the words of an assignment. The 
authors, accordingly, recommend the use 
of the pre-test method, and have provided 
for an easy transition from the older to the 
newer procedyre. The work of each grade 
begins with the common daily-assignment 
method for two reasons: () this method is 
familiar to teachers; (2) it provides them a 
special opportunity to train pupils in the 
necessary habits of study before the newer 
method is taken up. That is, the teacher, 
by directing the study of all the pupils on 
the same word at the same time, can control 
the study ‘process and guide the formation 
of the desired study habits. The same 
study habits are used independently, or 
individually, under the pre-test plan later on. 

Tue Steps IN THE PReTEsT MeETuHop. 
The schedule for a week’s work under the 
pre-test method is as follows: 

Monday: Test all pupils on the new words 
in the week’s assignment. 

Tuesday: Supervise their individual study 
of the words misspelled on Monday. 

Wednesday: Test all pupils on the new 
and review words in the week’s assignment. 

Thursday: Supervise their individual 
study of the words misspelled on Wednes- 
day. 

Friday: Test all pupils on the new and 
review words in the week’s assignment. 

The important points to be observed are 
these: 

Monday—Introduce each new word in 
the week’s assignment according to the 
following plan: 
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1. Pronounce the word, by syllables if 
long. 
2. Use it in a sentence. 
3. Write it on the board and have the 
pupils pronounce it in concert. 

Following this preliminary work, ad- 
minister the pre-test in column form. In 
the second grade, the teacher will mark the 
papers herself; in the third grade she will 
teach the pupils how to mark them, after 
exchanging papers; and from the fourth 
grade up the pupils will do the marking 
under the teacher's direction. 

Tuesday—Supervise the study of the 
pupils in the use of the study steps pre- 
viously outlined. Have each pupil study 
only the words misspelled on Monday. 
Pupils who misspelled no words are excused 
from this study period. 

Wednesday—Administer a column test 
on both the new and the review words in 
the week’s assignment. Excuse no pupils 
from this test. Follow the suggestions 
regarding the marking of papers given 
above. 

Thursday—Supervise the study of the 
pupils as on Tuesday. Have them study 


the new and review words which were mis- 
spelled on Wednesday. 


Give special atten- 
tion to their use of the established study 
steps. Pupils who misspelled no words on 
Wednesday are excused from this study 
period. 

Friday—Test all pupils, as on Wednes- 
day, on all new and review words in the 
week’s assignment. Mark papers as before. 
Strive to obtain 100 per cent of correct 
spelling at this point. 

Directions for study and for the use of 
the pre-test method are provided for 
teacher and pupils in the body of the text 
at the points where they are needed. 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE. Through- 
out the book standards of pupil perform- 
ance are given for the pre-test. These 
standards represent the average number 
of correct spellings one may expect from a 
class on the new words in a week’s assign- 
ment before teaching. They are based on 
tests administered to many thousands of 
pupils in representative American schools. 


ScHooL, Examinations. To measure the 
progress of pupils, the authors advise the 
use of words chosen from the teacher’s 
grade list. During a period when standard- 
ized tests still preserve a large measure of 
their popularity, there is danger that these 
tests may be substituted for examinations 


based on the words studied. This would 
be a serious mistake. The standards 
accompanying the new words in this book 
are as reliable as the best spelling scales, 
and tell the teacher precisely what the 
scales tell her, namely, whether the pupils, 
in advance of study, can spell the words 
submitted as accurately as children of the 
same grade in representative American 
schools. The school examination has a 
different purpose. It is given to find out 
the progress of the pupils on the words 
taught. Standards are not expressed for 
this, because nothing short of 100 per cent 
efficiency will fully satisfy. 

SUPPLEMENTING THE MINIMAL List. It 
will be observed that the minimal spelling 
list does not include the proper names, nor 
all of the technical terms, found in the 
various elementary-school subjects. Tech- 
nical terms, such as many of those in arith- 
metic, are left to the arithmetic classes. 
Geography is made responsible for the 
names of cities and states. It will devolve 
upon the teachers of history to see that the 
names of important statesmen and generals 
can be properly spelled. Assistance should 
be rendered in the spelling classes by having 
each pupil keep a list of these words, when 
difficult, in his spelling notebook, and to 
this list, each pupil should be encouraged 
to add words of special importance to him 
as an individual. A boy, for example, 
desires to be on good terms, especially 
about Christmas time, with his amiable 
auntie, Sophronisba. He deems it advan- 
tageous to write her a friendly letter in 
due season. It would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if he should misspell her name. No 
other boy in the room has precisely the 
same hazard. It is important for him alone 
to cultivate a perfect spelling acquaintance 
with the name of Sophronisba. The note- 
book will help.—FReperick S. BREED. 


Two hundred and fifty professors recently 
attended the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Professors which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the 
meeting was to organize a national body 
against all anti-evolution movements, es- 
pecially the attempt to present bills to 
seventeen legislatures to prohibit the teach- 
ing of the theory of evolution. Although 
this anti-evolution feeling prevails strong- 
est in the south, it has begun to spread 
through the other states.—7emple Weekly. 
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Ruo CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
Contributed by Stephen G. Rich 


Meeting of December 4, 1926—Initiation 
meeting. At this time, twenty-six new 
members were initiated. The procedure of 
dividing the active membership into ini- 
tiating committees to examine candidates, 
used at the summer initiation of 1926, was 
continued, and will probably be standard 
practice henceforth. One initiate, Supt. 
A. O. Smith, of Union City, N. J., was 
examined before the whole chapter. For 
the formal portion, the short ritual was 
used, being given with a degree of impres- 
siveness hitherto not reached by this chapter. 
President Sillsbee and Vice-President Irvine 
managed the arrangements with a precision 
and success that left nothing to be desired. 

Meeting of January 8, 1927. Supt. Bay, 
of Easton, Pa., spoke to the chapter on 
“The Essential Qualifications of an Educa- 
tional Research Worker.”’ His thesis was 
that such a worker, to produce valid results, 
must have a full and adequate training, 
however secured, in basal philosophy, 
mathematical analysis, and statistical meth- 
ods. Without these essential features of 
equipment, reliable results could not be 
secured. His address drew considerable 
and lengthy discussion, in which Professors 
Payne and Pickett struck the dominant 
note by insisting upon the need for such 
training in sociology and in educational 
purposes as would enable the research 
worker to discover the validities involved 
in his work. Particular emphasis was placed 
upon the inadequacy of current methods 
of establishing the values of the results 
of educational experiment. Brother Bay 
defended his position with much humor 
and force. Practically all members present 
—sufficient in number to overcrowd the 
usual spacious meeting-room—took part in 
the discussion. 

Phi Delta Kappa Luncheons. Since the 
re-establishment of Rho Chapter, it has 
been the custom of the members to gather 
for luncheon at the university cafeteria on 
Saturdays. Nearly all active members 
have Saturday morning classes in the same 
building. Beginning with January 8, 1927, 
the chapter is having reserved for its mem- 


bers each week, whether the chapter meets 
or not, accommodations for fifteen to 
twenty-five men in the new Faculty Lunch 
Club on Washington Square. 

The program for the Spring Semester is 
as follows: 

February 19, Presentation of the Ph.D. 
Dissertations. 

March 5, Address by Dr. E. L. Thorndike. 

March 11, Joint dinner with Beta Chapter 
at New York University. Beta and Rho 


Chapters alternate from year to year as 
host for this annual dinner. 

March 26, Initiation. 

April 23, Address. 

May 7, Annual Chapter Dinner. 


Chi Chapter, University of Oregon, sends 
us the following news report: 

Oregon Phi Delta Kappans are taking 
seriously the great ideals of Research, Service, 
and Leadership. Most of the active mem- 
bers seem to be interested in working out 
some research problem except those who 
are so busy serving that they cannot at 
present spare time for investigation. The 
greatest leaders are the best servants. 

All reports concerning research problems 
have not yet been received, but the follow- 
ing are good illustrations of our activity. 
Our Faculty Sponsor, Prof. Homer P. 
Rainey, will have ready for publication 
immediately a study of the distribution of 
school funds in Oregon and he is also work- 
ing on a survey of achievement in the 
elementary schools of Oregon. As a result 
of these studies, he will have a good check 
on the efficiency of teachers as well as of 
systems. President Wooton is using records 
from fifty colleges and universities in the 
United States in an investigation of the 
academic and professional training of social 
science teachers in Oregon high schools. 
Vice-President Edgar R. Means is working 
to discover the articulation of the programs 
of high school and university students. 
Recording Secretary R. U. Moore is using 
the Compass Diagnostic Test No. 15 to 
determine the extent to which high school 
seniors retain knowledge acquired in the 
elementary schools. Brother Harl R. Doug- 
las is working on a controlled experiment 
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to detect the relative eficacy of two meth- 
ods of supervised study with ten pair of 
classes in the University High School as 
the basis of the experiment. Brother 
Taylor, of the Psychology Department, has 
been studying the relation of ratings of 
teacher ability to the relative progress 
pupils are making as shown by standard 
tests in arithmetic and reading. His 
supreme task at this time, however, is an 
evaluation of the personnel problems of 
University Freshmen as determined by 
tests conducted at the University of Oregon. 
A report on the very interesting results of 
the latter investigation was a worth-while 
feature of a P. D. K. meeting November 3, 
1926. 


o* * * 


Zeta-P1 Joint MEETING 
Contributed by M. E. Herriott (Pi) 


Enthusiastic praise for the fine fraternal 
spirit of Zeta can be heard among those 
members of Pi who were so fortunate as to 
make the trip to Chicago for the joint 
dinner-meeting and initiation at the Glad- 
stone Hotel on Saturday, December 4, 1926. 
(Even skidding into a ditch, damaging the 
car somewhat, spending the remainder of 
the night in a small town fire station, and 
returning home on the train, could not 
dampen the enthusiasm of Professor Odell 
and initiates Kinison and Pulliam.) But 
regret rests heavily on those unfortunates 
who missed the fellowship and inspiration 
of the meeting. 

As Professor Monroe so aptly said, we 
felt from the moment we entered the Glad- 
stone that we were welcome, but neverthe- 
less, it was good to have Dean Gray welcome 
us in his cordial, fraternal way. 

The initiation proper was conducted in a 
dignified manner which not only impressed 
the candidates with the seriousness and 
greatness of purpose of Phi Delta Kappa, 
but also impressed those present with the 
ability of the candidates. Both Chapters 








and the fraternity at large are stronger for 
having brought such men within our ranks. 
Too much cannot be made of the thorough 
going, scholarly manner in which the Ex- 
amining Board conducted the examination 
of the candidates. The fraternity gains 
much by having such examinations. 

A most fortunate choice was made when 
National President Williams was asked to 
speak to the initiates on the significance of 
Phi Delta Kappa. His manner was at once 
formal, fraternal, and impressive. His 
message clearly pointed the reciprocal rela- 
tion between our three ideals of Research, 
Service and Leadership and the three major 
phases of our fraternal life, the Professional, 
Social and Honorary. (See the address 
which is published elsewhere in this issue.) 

Not only do we deem it a privilege and 
pleasure to join thus in fellowship with our 
brother graduate students of another great 
educational institution, but it is also a 
privilege and honor to meet thus informally 
with such noted educationists as Dean Gray 
and Professors Counts, Freeman and Mon- 
roe. If there can be any note whatever of 
regret over the meeting, it is at this point: 
the unfortunate inability of many of the 
faculty to attend. 

Surely nothing but a better understand- 
ing of our ideals of Research, Service and 
Leadership; a better realization of the three 
phases of our fraternal life, the Professional, 
Social and Honorary; surely nothing but 
good, and much of that, can come from such 
joint meetings of chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


* * * 


The Seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be held at that institution on 
April 7, 8, and 9, 1927. As in former years 
the general sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day evening, Friday evening, and Saturday 
morning. Men of national note, such as 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers 
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Columbia University; Professor 
Atwood, of Clark University; 
Judge Olson, of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago; Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts; and others, 
will address the general sessions. 

Both forenoon and afternoon of Friday 
will be given over to sectional meetings of 
which this year there will be more than 
thirty. Here again specialists in their fields 
will contribute as, for example, Professor 
S. A. Courtis, of Michigan, in the Educa- 
tional and Intelligence Test Section; Pro- 
fessor S. A. Leonard, of Wisconsin, in 
English; Professor Hill, of Illinois, in Non- 
biological Science, etc. 

The keynote of this year’s conference is 
“Expertness in Teaching’ and the whole 
program, both general and sectional will 
center around this idea. The uniform testi- 
mony of the thousands who have attended 
past conferences is that each year the con- 
ference is outstanding for its helpfulness, 
its abundance of ideas, and its lack of mere 
talk. There is every reason to believe that 
this year’s program equals, if it does not 
exceed, all former ones. 

* ” * 


The Board of Education in Wilmette, IIL, 


College, 
Wallace W. 


has recently adopted an interesting program 
for the improvement of instruction in their 


schools. Careful measurements have shown 
that, in general, the Wilmette pupils rank 
above established norms in both intelli- 
gence and achievement. The Board, not 
content with good accomplishment, is 
making a drive for the best obtainable. 
They are asking the question, “What 
modifications of materials and methods of 
instruction should be made, as dictated by 
the results of scientific investigations and 
the practices of the best school systems?” 
In order to lay a reliable foundation for a 
progressive supervisory program, the fol- 
lowing specialists have been invited to 
examine the work in a number of the 
important subjects of study: Professor R. L. 
Lyman, English; Professor Edith Parker, 
geography; Miss Cassandra Harmon, physi- 
cal education; Miss Mary G. Kelty, social 
studies. Professor F. S. Breed, of the 
University of Chicago, will direct the sur- 
vey and make the studies in arithmetic, 
spelling, and handwriting. The needs in 
reading will be met by Dean William S. 
Gray in connection with his Commonwealth 
Study. 


x & 2 


The Phi Delta Kappa men located in the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona have organized 
a P. D. K. Club which now has seventeen 
members. These men are working in 
Phoenix, Tem Mesa, and Chandler. 
H. A. Cross Tgdiien), Dean of Phoenix 
Junior College, is President, and Ira D. 
Payne (Delta), Dean of Education, Tempe 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona, is the 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Everett S. Kelson, President of Tau, 
informs us that the School of Education of 
the University of Pennsylvania has just 
put out its first issue of a new magazine, 
called the Educational Outlook. The editor- 
in-chief is Dr. J. H. Minnick, Tau 12, who 
is Dean of the School of Education. Other 
members of the editorial committee, who 
are also members of Phi Delta Kappa, are 
Dr. James C. Miller, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, and 
J. Albert Blackburn. In this first issue, 
Dr. Grizzell has contributed an article on 
the subject “The Evolution of Student 
Activities in Secondary Schools.” 

* * * 

The Temple Weekly, January 14, says, 
“A new era for Temple University will be 
ushered in next Wednesday at the mass 
meeting of the alumni and public at large 
in the Academy of Music. New and elab- 
orate plans, nation-wide in scope, for the 
future development and _ expansion of 
Temple University will be revealed to those 
present. 

It will be an effort to extend the program 
of “democratic higher education’ and to 
increase the wonderful community work 
which has been carried on by Temple in 
literal obscurity for forty years. 

This meeting promises to be the largest 
public event ever sponsored by the univer- 
sity, and if every loyal Temple alumnus in 
the United States will attend, there is no 
doubt that it will be the commencement of 
a new era. Someone must go and inform 
the world of the worth and uniqueness of 
Temple University, not by sensational 
propaganda, but by legitimate representa- 
tions of the facts. Much of this burden will 
fall to the lot of the alumni, and if the right- 
ful recognition of Temple would be brought 
about, they must not fail to carry their 


portions of this burden enthusiastically.” 
* * ons 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Psi Chapter) is in the midst of a large 
financial campaign by means of which it 
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hopes to secure something over a million 
dollars for permanent endowment. Recent 
numbers of the Alumni News give accounts 
of large contributions toward this goal. 
One donor has set aside $100,000, the in- 
come of which is to be used for summer 
scholarships at Peabody. Only teachers in 
rural schools are eligible for these scholar- 
ships. The donor has been vitally inter- 
ested in rural education and rural problems, 
particularly i in the south and in making the 
gift he said, “I am anxious to reach the 
children of the rural districts, and I do not 
believe it can be done in any better way 
than to assist the country teachers in 
attending Peabody College during the 
summer, where these teachers can receive 
the training to enable them to properly 
instruct the boys and girls who are attend- 
ing the country schools.” 


Another donor has contributed $100,000 
toward the Peabody educational program. 
This gift was made by one who had received 
his education in other institutions, being 
trained for the medical profession. His gift 
to Teachers College was the expression of a 
desire to help in the teaching of teachers 


to teach. 
* o * 


Third National Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Contest will be held under the auspices of 
the Better America Federation of California, 
with the national finals in the contest being 
held at Los Angeles on June 23. The 1927 
schedule is as follows: 

Entries close. -March 15 
Regional divisions and semifinal meet- 

ing places within each region an- 

nounced. _ March 29 
Each college to finish selecting its 

spokesman... “silane April 15 
Regional semi- -finals.. April 29 
Meeting places and exact dates for 

regional finals to be announced ._. May 9 


Regional finals (national semi-finals) 
May 17 to 29 
National finals (Los Angeles) ...June 23 

Subjects: The orations must be original, 
must not require more than ten minutes for 
delivery, and must be on any one of the 
following subjects: The Constitution, 
Washington and the Constitution, Hamil- 
ton and the Constitution, Jefferson and the 
Constitution, Marshall and the Constitu- 
tion, Franklin and the Constitution, Madi- 
son and the Constitution, Webster and the 
Constitution, or Lincoln and the Consti- 
tution. 

Entries: A college can be entered in the 
contest through a letter from either an 
official or a student. All entries must be 
received not later than March 15. 

Eligibility: Any bona fide undergraduate 
student in any college or university in the 
United States is eligible. 

Headquarters: Attention is called to the 
fact that the contest will be handled 
throughout from 605 Hibbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All communications should 
be sent to that address. The contest 
management reserves the right to make 
such minor changes in its schedule and in 
its method of procedure as may be neces- 
sary. 


Alumni Chapters 
A questionnaire was mailed to all alumni 
chapters by the national secretary about 
the middle of last October. A second and 
a third call has gone out to some of the 
chapters in the hope that we might be able 
to publish a complete list of alumni chapters 
and their officers in this issue. Those 
chapters which have not yet responded 
should forward the requested information 
to the national secretary as soon as possible. 
If for any reason the blank has not been 
received, please ask the national secretary 

for a copy of the questionnaire. 
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Alumnus Alpha, San Francisco, meets the 
first Saturday of each month, except in 
July and August, at the Y.M.C.A. The 
program usually consists of a dinner, 
cafeteria style in a special room at 6 p.m., 
with a Phi Delta Kappa speaker, informal 
discussion, and good fellowship. A news 
letter is issued monthly for a mailing list of 
approximately 200 members, including all 
other chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
officers for 1927 are as follows: 

Pres. C. A. Harwell, 2626 Haste St., 
Berkeley, Calif; Sec’y-Treas., C. E. Pur- 
viance, 384 Dolores St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Ed. News Letter, Richard E. Rut- 
ledge, 2224 Chapel St., Berkeley, Calif.; 
Historian, William J. Allman, San Jose 
High School, San Jose, Calif. 

Alumnus Beta, St. Louis, meets the third 
Saturday of each month at various St. Louis 
hotels with dinner at 6:30 p.m. Phi Delta 
Kappa speakers, and discussion of leading 
scientific contributions in the field of 
education. The officers are as follows: 

Pres., H. H. Mecker, Harrison School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sec’y-Treas., Geo. R. John- 
son, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; 

Alumnus Gamma, State of Kansas, meets 
annually at Topeka, Kansas, in February. 
The officers are as follows: 

Pres., Dr. H. G. Lull, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans.; Sec’y- 
Treas., John R. Barnes, Principal of High 
School, Lawrence, Kans. 

Alumnus Delta, no response. 

Alumnus Epsilon, no response. 

Alumnus Zeta, Detroit, meets monthly 
on the last Friday of each month with the 
May meeting reserved for “Ladies’ Night.” 
The officers of the chapter are as follows: 

Pres., C. L. Thiele, 100 E. Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich.; Vice-Pres., R. M. Magee, 
2112 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; 
Sec’y, M. E. Irwin, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, 
Mich., Treas., Emmel Corrigan, 8820 Wil- 
son St., Detroit, Mich. 

Alumnus Eta, Santa Barbara, 
no meetings since September 1, 1925. 
officers of the chapter are as follows: 

Pres., Paul E. Stewart, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Vice-Pres., A. A. Bowhay, Jr., 
Santa Maria, Calif.; Sec’y-Treas., Samuel 
O. Welday, 2117 Chapala St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Alumnus Theta, Kansas City, meets 
monthly. At the October meeting, 25 
members were present and each man told 
of his summer work or pleasure trip and it 
was “‘a delightful evening.” The officers are: 


has had 
The 


Pres., Miles C. Thomas, Principal Border 
Star School, 6301 Wornall Road, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Vice-Pres., J. F. Wellemeyer, 
Principal Central High School, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Sec’y-Treas., Robert E. White, 
3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Kans. 

Alumnus Tota, Mitchell, meets annually, 
The officers are: 

Pres., J. C. Lindsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mitchell, South Dak.; Vice-Pres., 
S. B. Nissen, Editor of the South Dakota 
Education Association Journal, Sioux Falls, 
South Dak.; Sec’y-Treas., E. K. Hillbrand, 
Dean of the College, Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, South Dak. 

Alumnus Kappa, Warrensburg, has not 
met since September 1, 1925. They prom- 
ise that the next report will be decidedly 
different. The officers are as follows: 

Pres., F. W. Urban, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo.; Vice-Pres. 
C. H. McClure, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Sec’y-Treas., E. E, 
Bayles, State Teachers College, Warrens-. 
burg, Mo.; Historian, J. A. Leach, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Alumnus Lambda, Denver, meets irregu- 
larly. The last meeting was to assist with 


the installation of Alpha-Mu Chapter at 
Colorado State Teachers gg at 


reeley, 
on April 23, 1926. The officers of the 
chapter are: 

Pres., Homer W. Anderson; Sec’y, L. 
Thomas Hopkins; Treas., A. L. Threlkeld. 
Addresses not supplied. 

Alumnus Mu, Muncie, meets monthly 
for a discussion of educational problems. 
“Salaries and Salary Schedules in Public 
Schools,”’ was the subject of discussion at 
the December meeting. The officers are: 

Pres., E. J. Llewelyn, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Castle, Ind.; Sec’y-Treas., 
W. E. Wagoner, Secretary-Registrar, In- 
diana State Normal School, Muncie, Ind. 

Alumnus Nu, Fort Dearborn Chapter of 
Chicago, meets monthly on the third 
Tuesday at the Central Y.M.C.A. at 6 p.m. 
for dinner, cafeteria style, discussion of 
educational problems and good fellowship. 
This year’s meetings have been given over 
to discussions of curricular changes in the 
Chicago public school system. The officers are: 

Pres., E. E. Keener, Board of Education 
Bldg., 460 South State St., Chicago, IIL; 
Sec’y, E. L. Keezel, Special Secretary 
Chicago Principals’ Club, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, IIl.; Treas., Vernon Bowyer, 
Principal of Skinner School, 1070 Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 











Directory of Chapters 





*ALraa—lIndiana University 
Leo M. Chamberlain, Secretary, Box No. 41, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


* Beta—Columbia University 
Imont Farley, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Cow. | , Columbia University, New York City, 
ew 


sy em af of Missouri 
William Zeigel, Secretary, University High 
School, Columbia, une 


* De.ta—Stanford ey 
Phillip Rulon, 
University, California. 


Box No. 1165, Stanford 


*E pence tiene of Iowa 
J. A. Hicks, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 


Sage ny of Chi 
Harold A. And | Ay a retary, Box No. 17, 
Faculty Exchange, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Eta—University of Minnesota 
Ward Shoemaker, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Taeta—Cornell University 
reezer, Secretary, 248 Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Cornell University, Ichaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard Universi 
Maurice H. Crosby, — 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kasra See of Kansas 
Howard O. Deay, Secretary, 1901 Kentucky Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamsppa—University of California 
Haviland Hall 


Secretar 
University of California, Berke! ey, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
R. E. Garlin, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 


ae ag of Washington 
. Neidert, Secretary, Education Hall, 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Manwiller, — 201-D State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Uni- 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
A, R. Congdon, Secretary, Station “A,” University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Pe rene of Illinois 
H. Ojemann, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
U niversity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Gast, ary, 39 Myrtle Street, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


*Stcma—Ohio State University 
H. A. rton Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ly ag of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Se) Secretary, 4524 North 19th Street, 
Philsdclohae, . nsylvania, 


Upsiton—Northwestern University 
Robert Chapler, Secretary, Acacia House, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


i Em of Wisconsin 
oun Secretary Box No. 


100, Bas- 
Iniversity of Wisconsin 


com ‘Hal Madison 
Wisconsin. 
*Ps1—Peabody College 
. H. Hutchinson, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cai— University of Oregon 
Powers, Secretary, Schoolof Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*OmEGa—University of Michigan 
Theodore Hornberger, Secretary, oat Tappan Hall, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*Avpna-ALpHa—University of Oklahoma 
Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
7 University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
ma 


ee ny of Virginia 
Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*Atpua-Gamma—State College of Washin 
Harold Belknap, Secretary, Box No. 7, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Rage Denne Epnaes State Agricultural College 
B. H. Fleenor, Secretary, Kansas State Agricultura 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


A.pna-Epsiton—University of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, “yh 


Axrpna-Zeta—University of Arizona 
H. oore, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


Avpna-Eta—Temple University 
Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North 6th Street 
Philadelphia, Resastvodie. 


Avpua-Tueta—University of North Dakota 
. B. Knapp, cecensey. 1313 International Avenue 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*A.tpna-lota—University of Cincinnati 
ohn Downer, Secretary, Room No. 14, rr 
all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Atpaa-Kapra—University of Tennessee 
C. Porter Claxton, Secretary, Box No. 4181, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxvi le, Tennessee. 


*A_pna-Lamapa—Boston Galea 
A. Henry Orttoson, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


A.pna-Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Wilford H. Woody, tary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Gaudin, Colorado. 


AA 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 




















The Philosophy of Education 


Dr. Herman H. Horne (Rho) 


xpression must always follow impression. 
o not divorce the interests of the individual and society. 


timate questions give enlargement of mind and breadth 
of perspective. 


onflicts in experience must have both practical and theo- 
retical solutions in the light of the whole. 


ll education comes through responses to stimuli. 

eachers co-operate with God in the perfecting of man. 
deals are more real than bare facts. 

ynly those ideas that correctly represent reality are true. 


\ o human life out of conscious relationship to the universe 
is quite complete. 


Have you sent the change of address notice to the office of 
the national secretary and to your chapter secretary? 























